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Five Years Afterwards 


‘Throughout the 19. century not a few Cath- 
olic leaders, and even groups of priests and lay- 
men, had opposed both the liberalistic doctrines 
of a social and economic nature and their appli- 
cation. There existed, however, no unanimity 
of opinion regarding important essentials even. 
Hence in 1891 there emanated from the Vati- 
can, “the central headquarters of the Intelli- 
gence Department of the moral sense of man- 
kind’’!), an authoritative program regarding 
labor, whose author was Leo XIII. 


Forty years after the publication of the En- 
cyclical “On the Condition of Workingmen,”’ 
Pope Pius XI. sent forth a new call which, 
while it reiterates and reemphasizes all es- 
sentials of his illustrious predecessor’s message 
to the peoples of the world, now calls for the 
“reconstruction of society’ in accordance with 
the age-old tenets of Christianity. For this is 
the burden of the Holy Father’s Encyclical, 
Quadragesimo anno. 


But although the defects of the liberalistic 
system, apparent even in the days of Leo XIII, 
have been revealed in so tragic a fashion 
throughout the first three decades of the pres- 
ent century, neither of the two great documents 
has accomplished the reform of society which 
they should have made possible. Though the 
world applauded, it did not put into practice 
wholeheartedly and energetically the principles 
and measures propounded. Even Catholics 
have been more insistent in their praise of the 
two documents than in the practical application 
of the doctrines announced to the specific needs 
of their respective nations. It is true, the new 
category of justice, sanctioned by the Ency- 
clical, has become a popular phrase, the true 
meaning of which is not always evident. In 
addition the condemnation of the wrongs of the 
- prevalent economic system and the suffering 
the abuses it engenders cause the poor, seems 
to have encouraged Catholics to join in the cry 
raised against the “greedy rich,” the bankers 
‘and industrialists who fatten at the expense of 
the masses. 

On the other hand, there is but little seri- 
ous discussion of the most vital of the Holy 


1) Stead, W. T. American Monthly Review of Reviews, 
~ Aug. 1903. 


Father’s proposals, of what has been rightly 
called the. “heart and core” of the Encyclical: 
The reorganization of society in accordance 
with the concept that society is an organism 
and that its present ills are in part due to 
the atomization for which Liberalism is re- 
sponsible. The Pope, in fact, insists that the 
corporative structure “is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of social philosophy, unshaken and un- 
changeable, and it retains its full truth today,” 
and that “the aim of social legislation must 
therefore be the reestablishment of occupa- 
tional groups,” or rather estates, the preferable 
translation of the Latin term ordines of the En- 
cyclical. If to this is added the demand for 
the establishment of organizations of the na- 
ture of guilds, the farreaching importance of 
“Forty Years After’ becomes apparent. But 
also the obligation of Catholics to promote the 
knowledge of the constructive features of the 
great pronouncement, however strange they 
may appear to a people so thoroughly imbued 
with a predilection for the doctrines and insti- 
tutions of Liberalism, as is our own. 
However difficult this task may appear, the 
crisis humanity is faced with demands of Cath- 
olics they should dedicate themselves to its ex- 
ecution wholeheartedly. It remains for us to 
definitely resolve that these famous documents 
shall not have been written in vain, but rather 
that this nation and the world should enjoy the 
peace and prosperity their acceptance will 
grant them. Aa 


The world has nowadays sore need of val- 
iant soldiers of Christ, who strain every thew 
and sinew to preserve the human family from 
the dire havoc which would befall it were the 
teachings of the Gospel to be flouted, and a 
social order permitted to prevail, which spurns 
no less the laws of nature than those of God... 
No stone, then, must be left unturned to avert 
these grave misfortunes from human society. 

Towards this one aim must tend all our ef- 
fort and endeavor supported by assiduous and 
fervent prayers to God. For, with the assist- 
ance of Divine Grace, the destiny of the human 
family lies in our hands. 

Quadragesimo anno 
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M an 
II. Individual of a Human Society 


Having considered the material side of man, 
we turn now to his social side. The material 
side of his is due, as we have seen, to the po- 
larity set up between his body and his soul; his 
social side we shall now have to show as due 
to a similar tension, resulting from the twin 
fact that man is both a solitary and a social 
creature. 

An acorn drops from an oak and the oak has 
no further concern—whether the acorn will 
sprout or be eaten by swine is irrelevant for 
the parent oak. Man, on the contrary, is born 
into a family, into a mother’s loving arms, into 
a parental care which normally should sur- 
round him until his full maturity is reached— 
twenty years later. An acorn, left entirely to 
itself, has a natural chance of surviving; a 
baby, left to itself, is by nature incapable of 
surviving at all. 

Nothing, I think, can bring it more clearly 
home that man by his very constitution is a 
social being; that the smallest human unit is 
not a man, but a family. The command “Mul- 
tiplicamini!”’ (Gen. 1.28) is the starting point 
of all further human development. Let us by 
contrast, the better to realize what this means, 
consider the myriads upon myriads of angels— 
each differing from the other in glory and in 
a most wonderful variety of nature: each one 
directly created by God in his full perfection, 
for good and all. Not so man. God brings 
humanity into being by creating one single 
man, by giving to him a mate and to both of 
them the power of re-producing themselves. 
Familiarity with the facts of human reproduc- 
tion has dulled the amazement we should feel 
in considering the marvel that God should have 
left it to us to carry out—even though only in- 
strumentally—His designs for creating a hu- 
man race, that should replenish the whole earth 
—and heaven. 

The very first duty of natural man is to re- 
produce himself. We shall later on see how 
this fundamental natural law has been modified 
and sublimated by the superior claims of super- 
natural duties: here we shall limit ourselves 
to establish the natural order which forms the 
basis of the supernatural, and here we must 
emphasize therefore that this overpowering 
human urge to multiply is of God’s design. 
When man still lived closer to the natural order 
of things, this first duty was felt in an im- 
perious fashion, which nowadays we feel it dif- 
ficult to appreciate. Yet the pages of the Old 
Testament, for instance, are full of the horror 
of childlessness felt then by women, who would 
go the length of any artifice, be it even incest 
and fornication, to have “this reproach taken 
away from them.” Similarly, we note in Jewry 
and outside it, the universally felt obligation 
for man to have a male heir, to perpetuate his 


lineage; and we observe that the worst harm 
an enemy can inflict is to kill, not merely the 
individual concerned but all his progeny, so 
that not a single seed of his be left to perpetu- 
ate his name. The over-emphasis and _one- 
sided exaggeration in heathendom of the divine 
law to multiply has, on the one hand, in the 
patriarchal branches of mankind, led to ances- 
tor worship, whilst in the matriarchal branch 
fecundity itself was deified as the great Mother 
Goddess. 

Yet, Multiplicamini! was God’s first com- 
mand: and in it are contained the two results 
that were to flow therefrom—one quantitative, 
one qualitative. ‘‘Multiplicamini et replete ter- 
ram et subjicite eam,’ runs the whole pass- 
age. In ever-widening, more or less concentric 
circles, waves upon waves of humanity would 
go out into the as yet uninhabited regions of 
the earth—in direct proportion to the pressure 
of a growing population in their places of 
origin. Collecting their food from day to day, 
living literally from hand to mouth, primitive 
humanity would thus start on its quantitative 
development, leading to ever more complicated 
migrations, emigrations and re-immigrations, 
which, as we have already seen, ensure the per- 
petuation of a single human race. Thus was 
the earth replenished—or rather, is being re- 
plenished: for, if some regions seem today 
“overpopulated’’, such as Bengal and Belgium, 
others, such as Brazil and Africa, are as yet so 
thinly populated that on the whole the earth 
could well carry, not the 2000 millions it does, 
but four to five times that number—even under 
present-day conditions of food production. 

But the primitive way of living on the fruits 
and roots of the forest and on its small game, 
though it ensured the quantitative expansion 
of mankind (“replete terram’’), did not provide 
for that qualitative development which was to 
consist in the mastery of the earth (“subjicite 
eam”). Further pressure of ever growing pop- 
ulation forced humanity to leave what Eth- 
nology calls “the food-collecting stage,” and to 
enter upon its “food-producing stage.” 


This momentous passage from primordiality 
to civilization no doubt took place, as man in 
one of his migrations struck a tropical river- 
basin, where he would observe cereals (perhaps 
first rice?) growing wild on naturally irrigat- 
ed land and where he would learn from nature 
the means of artificially re-producing her 
methods. Man would thus become an agricul- 
turist and in one short season gather more food 
than was needed for a whole year: by storing 
food, by capitalizing, he would emancipate him- 
self from the daily drudgery of his former hand- 
to-mouth existence. This discovery of the pow- 
er of storing and reserving for future use wag 
the first step taken by man to dominate his en- 
vironment, instead of being dominated by it. 
From food it was extended to water (tanks, ir- 
rigation canals, etc.), to tools, clothes and all 
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the subsequent amenities of civilized life: and it 
had two further momentous results, which in- 
deed are of the essence of civilization—the di- 
vision of labor and leisure. Man was no long- 
er indiscriminately at it all the time, to gath- 
er food: he could split up the task of food- 
production between a number of his kind, doing 
team-work and gradually specializing in pro- 
fessions, which were subsidiary to this food- 
production: such as for instance the profession 
of making the tools needed for it—tools which 
no longer were ephemeral requirements, but 
were made to last and therefore no longer con- 
sisted of bamboo and bits of sticks, but of stone 
and, later, metal. (Note here the same prin- 
ciple at work, of capitalizing and storing for 
future use!) 


And there would be leisure-moments: man, 
having provided for the necessary and useful, 
would be increasingly able to indulge his in- 
nate craving for the beautiful. And then 
would come yet another step: producing more 
than was needed for self-consumption, the tribe 
would be willing to barter the surplus against 
other desirable things, which it could not pro- 
duce, but which others produced. Man having 
become civilized, by becoming a capitalist, was 
now ready to produce for “Exchange” in a 
“Market”! This exchange would probably first 
take place with other sections of the human 
race, whose economic development had pro- 
ceeded, not along agricultural, but stock-breed- 
ing lines. Venturing out of the forest into the 
northern steppes, these people would have cre- 
ated their food reserves by domesticating ani- 
mals and living on their milk and flesh: pas- 
toral people, nomads, whose seasonal treks 
would have singled them out to become the first 
professional traders and their pecus (‘cattle’) 
pecunia (‘money’), the first medium of ex- 
change. At a yet later date, some of these 
horsemen of the steppes would come, not to 
trade with the peasant folk of the fertile river 
valleys, but to rob them, and, ultimately, to get 
on their backs, as did the Old Man from the 
Sea on Sindbad’s, settling down in comfortable 
symbiosis as their warrior-caste and ruling 
aristocracy. 

This is not the place to enlarge on the de- 
tails of this fascinating history of the origins: 
the point I want to make is that the essence of 
civilization consists in the domination of its 
environment by a human society, not by a hu- 
man individual. The individual counts only, as 
the individual ant counts in the ant-heap: so- 
ciety, the tribe, the people as a whole, their col- 
lectivity, alone count—the individual is merely 
thought of as part of that. It is a state of af- 
fairs still typical of much pagan society today: 
it has been well summed up by a close ob- 
server!) to the effect, that “in tribalism there 


1) Norman Leys, who spent a lifetime in Kenya. I 
uote from pp. 251-2 of his famous book “Kenya” 
- (London, 1924). 


1S no conscious conflict between egoism and 
altruism. One man’s success never involves an- 
other’s failure. It never enters the heads of 
people in tribal life to see themselves as con- 
trasted with the society they belong to, and as 
capable either of sacrifice for the general in- 
terest or of the pursuit of some advantage in 
disregard of the general interest.” The indi- 
vidual identifies himself so completely with the 
society of which he forms part, that he does 
indeed give the impression of a white ant and 
its termitary. 


_ But close as is the analogy, it is wrong: and 
it is wrong, because a society of termites acts 
as it does, without having a possibility of act- 
ing otherwise. Human society in the pagan 
tribal stage is like a society of termites, be- 
cause its action is collective, but quite unlike 
it, inasmuch as it can choose. And that is just 
why one cannot speak of civilization in regard 
to animals. Civilization is due to an intelligent 
choice made by man-in-society between means 
to an end: if individual man was not endowed 
with reason and free-will, human society could 
not make any choice. 

This fact is well illustrated by the invariable, 
stereotyped, manner in which certain species 
of birds make one kind of nest, whilst other 
species make another. However close these 
two species may live together, their two forms 
of nest will ever remain distinct. How strik- 
ingly different is the case of human architec- 
ture and, indeed, of every kind of human cul- 
ture-contact! Man is attracted by the novelty 
of doing things differently to what he is used 
to: he is naturally imitative, but he not merely 
adopts a strange technique, but adapts it. This 
ready assimilation of cultural traits, this per- 
petual interpenetration of distinct human civi- 
lizations, seems in the sociological sphere to re- 
peat exactly the law we already observed in 
the physiological sphere: the tendency to segre- 
gate certain human groups temporarily, in ord- 
er to produce distinctions, only afterwards to 
mix them up again thoroughly, so as to pro- 
duce ever new combinations and re-combina- 
tions—provoking an ever growing variety with- 
in an ever rigid unity. 

And the more human civilization develops, 
the more it becomes capable of diffusion. The 
at first perishable objects produced are made 
of ever more lasting material; to language, per- 
petuated by oral traditions, is added the art of 
writing; the invention of the wheel is the fruit- 
ful germ leading to an ever greater shortening 
of the distances which used to keep men apart. 
Modern researches in Pre-History and Histori- 
cal Ethnology prove that this cultural diffusion 
is not merely a possibility, but a fact—a fact 
which dominates the whole cultural develop- 
ment of the human race. The fundamental dis- 
coveries on which civilization is built—agricul- 
ture, pottery, writing, the wheel, building in 
stone—were all made, once, in the Middle East: 
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they had not to be spontaneously re-discovered 
elsewhere, they spontaneously spread every- 
where. All human beings, even seven thousand 
years ago, ever were “members of each other” 
—and have remained so, ever since. 

Now all this cultural development has been, 
as we have already seen, at the same time social 
and intelligent, not social and instinctive, as 
would be animal activities. But these two ele- 
ments, of society and of intellect, are in a way 
contradictory, since Society as such is not en- 
dowed with intellect. The ‘matter’ (to use 
Thomistic terms) of human social relationships 
requires a “form’’, before any concrete human 
society can exist: and this “form” is authority ; 
authority however is exercised by individuals 
(one or few) and is controlled by individuals 
(few or many)—and these individuals are ra- 
tional beings. But inasmuch as they are ra- 
tional beings, the individuals are by nature 
clearly superior to that society, to which they 
are yet in fact subordinate! 

In fact, man, though merely an individual 
member of human society, is also a Person— 
who, because intelligent, transcends the con- 
crete and the earthbound, who therefore is the 
concretization of an immortal spirit. His 
value consequently must be eternal, whilst the 
value of any human society whatsoever can 
only be temporal. 

Now the domination of its environment by 
society, which, as we have seen, implies Civiliz- 
ation, is not merely technical and material: it 
is always more or less, but inevitably also of an 
intellectual and spiritual nature—but here so- 
ciety becomes the means to personal ends, 
whilst in the realm of the material and tem- 
poral society is the end and the human person 
only a means. Civilization, we may say, aims 
at social perfection by mastering all the ele- 
ments of its environment: man, as an indi- 
vidual, benefits pro rata by this social perfec- 
tion; but qua man, as a person, he also goes 
beyond this—harmoniously blending the ele- 
ments of the civilization, of which he is the ve- 
cle, he turns it into a means of self-perfec- 
ion. 

Social Perfection—Personal Perfection: Civ- 
ilization—Culture. 

Civilization, however much busied about ma- 
terial things, is permeated through and through 
by spiritual values, which on their part con- 
cern in the last resort not a temporal society, 
but immortal persons. As the human body is 
only human because transcended by the soul, 
so also human society is only human, because 
transcended by human personality. 


H. C. E. ZACHARIAS 


He that goeth about to persuade a multitude 
that they are not so well governed as they 
ought to be, shall never want attentive and 


favorable hearers. 
HOOKER 


The Catholic Social Idea in the 
Age of Capitalism 
(Concluded!) 


It was the increasingly successful develop- 
ment of Capitalism in Germany brought the 
proletarian-problem into prominence. The 
wage-earners of that period were an impover- 
ished mass, living under extremely miserable 
conditions, continually faced either by the 
strain of excessive hours of work or unemploy- 
ment, deprived of social standing, of self-re- 
spect, of traditions and of any true fellowship. 
Their reaction to conditions was either dull 
submission or the “‘slave’s revolt.” In England 
and some other progressive countries they 
initiated associations, trade unions as well as 
consumers’ societies. These associations were 
not in line with the social institutions Catholi- 
cism had in mind; they were forms which did 
not abrogate and replace the capitalistic order 
but took it for granted as a basis of economic 
life, and sought to make the best of things as 
they were. Consequently Catholicism could not 
accept what was offered as a solution of the ex- 
isting problem, but was forced to make its own 
choice. Quite some time passed before Catholic 
writers were willing to adopt the partial solu- 
tion these associations granted; when they did, 
they did it at first in the hope these organiza- 
tions might provide an approach to a new social 
order. They realized the danger of revolution- 
ary social tendencies lurking in these associa- 
tions, at least in those of the trade union stripe. 
They feared even, that in them the influence 
of the Church would be minimized, and, deeply 
convinced that no sound solution could be ar- 
rived at without the influence of the Church, 
they were extremely cautious and reluctant in 
their approach to these associations. Yet all 
the while the labor problem continued to be a 
reality, and became more pressing day by day. 
One solution seemed to be suggested by the con- 
dition of labor: the Church had an old and 
glorious tradition in the domain of charity: 
why should the problem of the workers not be 
approached from this angle? Moreover, the 
Church exerted a powerful moral influence by 
the commandment of charity: Why not appeal 
to the employer to deal with labor in accordance 
with the Christian moral obligations, including 
those of justice? 

_it is from this angle Bishop von Ketteler 
viewed the question of the proletariat during 
the first period of his writings and activity. He 
regarded the labor problem as one of mass pov- 
erty, produced by rising Industrialism. Chari- 
ty, animated and guided by the Church, would 
be the only means to bring relief to the poverty- 
stricken masses and to save Society from the 
dangers and diseases emanating from mass- 


| pauperism. He did not believe that the right of 


franchise, associations, or changes in the form 


1) The first instalment appeared in the March issue: 
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of government could improve the social condi- 
tion of the working classes: salvation must 
come through the mind, not through institu- 
tions, and this: mind could be awakened only 
through Christian faith and Christian charity: 
Ketteler, however, gradually became convinced, 
perhaps unconsciously so, that social institu- 
tions were important in the task of social re- 
form. It was in this new frame of mind that 
he announced the famous demand: “Before we 
do anything else, we must establish institutions 
for the humanization of these masses, now run- 
ning wild; only when that is done shall we be 
able to Christianize them.” Once Ketteler had 
attained to this insight, the way led naturally 
and directly to ideas of social reform. It is 
such ideas characterize the second and third 
stages of Ketteler’s social thought. 


For a number of years the Bishop favored 
the idea of productive associations of the work- 
ers. He regarded them as the true means for 
the abolishment of Capitalism, to be replaced 
by an economic system similar to that of the 
medieval craft-organizations. By associating 
the workers for productive purposes, labor 
could, it seemed to him, obtain property and be- 
come its own employer. The profit motive, pure 
and simple, would cease to be the compelling 
motive of production and the factor determin- 
ing consumption. As a result, the condition of 
the proletariat would be greatly improved. 

At that time, the idea of the productive as- 
sociation enjoyed considerable prominence as a 
possible solution of the Social Problem. In 
Germany, V. A. Huber advocated it, and 
Schulze-Delitsch, proceeding from liberalistic 
principles, experimented with it with some suc- 
cess, as far as credit associations were con- 
cerned. To many people of the late 50’s and the 
60’s of the last century productive associations 
seemed to offer a solution for labor’s unrest. 
But the plan proved a failure, and gradually 
von Ketteler began to drop it. It is character- 
istic of his profound belief in the power of 
Catholic charity and Catholic social ideas that, 
at least incidentally, he conceived as possible 
a religious order, to which the task of reorgan- 
izing society in conformity with Christian prin- 
ciples should be entrusted. This idea was, in 
fact, granted some consideration in the Christ- 
lich-sozialen Blitter as late as 1870. Why, in- 
deed, should not the Church be able to develop 
a new type of religious order, one in which 
technicians, architects and engineers could en- 
gage in the service of Christ! 


So far Ketteler’s enthusiasm surpassed his 
appreciation of the realities of life. This West- 
phalian aristocrat possessed the forceful will of 
his race, and all the wisdom in worldly matters 
that Catholic tradition and priestly training 
could impart to him. Besides, he was endowed 
with a sense of realism, an indispensable re- 
quirement for anyone occupied with social prob- 
- Jems. Once the hope he had placed in productive 


associations had been dispelled, he took to the 
only feasible, realistic path of action. He turned 
to what is known as Social Politics. He recom- 
mended labor organizations of the type of 
trade unions, avoiding political aims, and de- 
voting their efforts exclusively to promotion 
of the condition of the worker. But he wished 
them to be deeply rooted in ethical. principles 
and to aspire to develop a conscious desire for 
social standing in society and a sense of pro- 
fessional duty and honor. He would have them 
include all workmen. They must be self-govern- 
ing. Church and State must join in aiding them 
to bring about social reorganization. In the re- 
cess of the great Bishop’s mind there remained 
the hope that these associations of working- 
men might constitute the nucleus of a new and 
better social order, replacing the social, moral 
and religious chaos of the capitalistic age. 
Years ago he had not hesitated to write: ‘“Capi- 
talism involves such social evils, such inhuman 
conditions for the wage-earning masses, that 
these masses are no longer able to comply with 
the commandments of Christ; therefore Capi- 
talism deserves to be rejected even on the 
strength of dogmatic considerations: it en- 
dangers the ‘depositum fidei.’” Later, admit- 
ting the possibility of social reform on the basis 
of Capitalism, he prepared the ground for a 
positive attitude on the part of German Ca- 
tholicism towards the dominant economic order 
and outlined the direction in which Catholic 
social action should advance. Once Catholics 
had chosen to proceed in this direction, they 
could not overlook the importance of the 
authority and functions of the State, nor of the 
cooperation of the State with the Church. 
Ketteler prepared the way for the social activ- 
ity of the Catholic Center Party and later on 
of the Volksverein of Germany. 

Naturally, German Catholicism still had a 
long way to travel in the direction indicated 
and a great deal of work of a social nature to 
perform. The existing non-Catholic trade 
unions were either more or less avowedly anti- 
Christian—one need but think of the Marxian 
organizations established on the basis of the 
class-struggle—or they denied to the Church 
any jurisdiction in matters of a social nature. 
The attitude of leading Catholic writers of this 
period—the 70’s and 80’s of the 19th century— 
is over-cautious, and reluctant in promulgat- 
ing and actualizing a social program, even in- 
cluding the role trade unions should play. They 
did not hesitate to speak out loud; but their 
actions did not agree with the strength of their 
phrases. - According to Brauer, something akin 
to an impasse had been reached; what became 
known a generation later as the “Richtungs- 
streit’’—the conflict of opinion between differ- 
ent Catholic groups regarding certain problems 
of a theoretical nature and of organization, be- 
gan to make itself felt at this time. As a re- 
sult, “Realpolitik” gained ground, the organ- 
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izers and the “matter-of-fact-men” became ar- 
ticulate. They did not lack success, above all 
not during the last decade of the 19. century. 
This development points to the “‘split’’ in Cath- 
olic social ideology: present activities and 
success crowd “principles” into the background. 
Social Catholicism becomes the advocate of 
State-initiated social politics and adopts a con- 
ciliatory attitude towards Capitalism socially 
decked out. Under this regime, German Catho- 
lies are thoroughly organized, with the result 
that success of organization is confused with 
true success. The corporative idea, the idea of a 
Christian order of social and economic life, be- 
comes an unreal, a platonic ideology. Christian 
Social Reform yields to social politics admin- 
istered and controlled by the State. The origi- 
nal concept of a Christian society gives way to 
that of a State-organized and State-controlled 
society. The concept of the Christian State 
disappears before the idea of the National 
State, embracing an increasing number of the 
provinces of life. The autonomous Christian 
social idea loses all its inspiration and power; 
consequently the capitalistic system, facing 
Catholicism, does not discover the enemy it 
should meet. With German Catholicism, social 
criticism is confined in an increasing measure 
to a mere rejection of abnormal outgrowths of 
Capitalism. Largely, however, it was the mor- 
ally reprehensible aspects of Capitalism, prop- 
erly called ““Mammonism,” at which criticism 
was directed. 

Dr. Brauer is of the opinion that post-war 
conditions favored the ideal of a Christian 
order in social and economic life. The short- 
comings of the purely organizational successes 
and of the matter-of-fact policy now became 
apparent; it was then the idea, that the pro- 
fession provides the basis of a Christian social- 
economic constitution, granted a new impetus 
to the Catholic movement. ‘‘The profession,” 
to quote Brauer, “is the basis of organization 
in the threatening chaos of our time.” Accord- 
ing to him we are now in the period of prepa- 
ration and of plans and projects. 


Brauer’s article was written precisely two 
years prior to the venture of National Social- 
ism: to attempt a corporative organization of 
society. The new system proposed to do away 
with existing liberalistic institutions and ap- 
propriated every sphere of individual rights; it 
organized the entire nation as one party, in 
accordance with the NSP ideal. The nation 
was to compose a closely knit unit, under strict 
supervision of the State. The corporations 
Loe tools of the all-embracing totalitarian 

ate. 


It is perfectly clear: this cannot be the solu- 
tion the philosophers of the Christian-Social 
idea had in mind. The decisive difference is this: 
National Socialism denies the reality of society 
as distinguished from the people and the State. 
It propagates the idea of what I would call the 


“Pan-demos”, a trinitarian formula into which 
are molded the people, the State, and the Na- 
tional-Socialist Party. This ‘‘Pan-demos” is 
the one great, supreme value, which makes no 
allowance for any competing values, whereso- 
ever they may originate and by whatever name 
they may be designated. The idea of individual 
rights vanishes, and with it that of Christian 
personality. Individuals and persons are mere- 
ly phenomena of the ‘“Pan-demos’”, subject to 
it in every respect. 

Evidently, then, there is no link between the 
Catholic corporative idea and the National- 
Socialistic corporative State. On the other 
hand, Catholic social traditions should un- 
doubtedly exert a strong influence on the corpo- 
rative tendencies of the present, however wide- 
ly opinions concerning the inauguration of cor- 
porative institutions and the development of 
corporative life may differ. 

Dr. GOETZ BRIEFS 
Cath. University, Washington 


New Deals, Past and Present — 


XXIII. 


With a lack of directness, characteristic of 
the attitude men, dependent on the good will 
and acclaim of the masses, must adopt, public 
servants, newspaper- and magazine writers, in- 
cluding editors of farm-papers, have spoken 
and written during late years of soil-conserva- 
tion. What emphasis there was, referred rather 
to the necessity of preventing or controlling ero- 
sion, while the age old crime of soil exhaustion 
by what Charles Devas calls ‘‘the spendthrift 
process of taking more from the earth by agri- 
culture than is restored to it, and thus lessening 
its fertility’!) was not generally discussed. 
Unfortunately, the English language has no 
such term, as that used in German, to desig- 
nate this great crime against nature and man, 
Raubbau, quoted by Devas, probably for its 
straightforwardness. The practice of soil-ex- 
haustion is, in fact, a pernicious kind of rob- 
bery, the victims of which are, besides the soil, 
all those whom the latter is expected to nourish 
and clothe, and generations of men not yet born. 
Society too suffers the consequences of ‘earth- 
butchery’, as does the Nation, on whose destiny 
an exhausted soil may have a deciding influence 
ultimately. If it is true, what has been stated 
authoritatively, that “unrestrained soil-erosion 
is rapidly building a wilderness of worn-out 
land in the United States,’ we should realize 
the tremendous loss of wealth the Nation has 
sustained, not reported in statistics. The glories 
of industry and the accumulation of supposed 
wealth in the shape of stocks and bonds, repre- 
senting in large part fictitious values, have 
tempted us to overlook the truth of the follow- 
ing statement, whose author was one of the 


1) Political Economy. 2. ed., London, 1901, p. 89. 
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leaders of the Christian Social School, Fr. A. 
M. Weiss, O.P.: “Land property, united with 
labor, is the primitive form of capital. All 
forms of movable capital can be reduced to this, 
and ought to permit of being so reduced—other- 
wise they are not capital in reality.’2) 

The distinguished Dominican has, of course, 
the earth, all land yielding wealth, in mind, not 
agricultural soil only. But, after all, important 
as forests, mines and quarries are, it is the 
clods man must depend upon primarily for his 
sustenance. Hence, land ownership involves 
ethical obligations. The case was well stated 
many years ago by a distinguished protagonist 
of Catholic Social Action in Italy, Mauri: 

“We do not grow weary of repeating that 
ownership in general and land ownership in 
particular, is not—no, it is not a sinecure, a 
mere title to income, a guarantee of well-being, 
as it was understood in the ancient law of Pa- 
gan Rome, and much less is it that open field 
for the speculation of capitalists which the new 
paganism of classic economy would make it; 
but it is an office, a mission, a right confirmed 
and enabled by the task of a social function, as 
has been proclaimed by the Rome of Christian 
ages, from St. Paul to Leo XIII.’’?) 

This conception of property—which applies 
with special force to the soil because of the ser- 
vices it renders mankind—has at no time in the 
history of our country influenced sufficiently 
the mind of the people. At first, the seemingly 
limitless supply of land tempted all too many 
to become guilty of soil butchery. Even as 
early as 1765, “a shrewd English observer, the 
author of ‘American Husbandry’, called atten- 
tion to the reckless exploitation of the farm 
lands along the Atlantic Coast, and denounced 
as criminal the careless methods then in 
vogue,’*) which, let us add, may have been 
mitigated but never were completely eradicat- 
ed. Had it been otherwise, Secretary of Agri- 
eulture Wallace could not have stated in 1933, 
what he did, speaking of soil erosion only: 
“Farmers operating on the one-hundred million 
acres of denuded land are subsoil farmers, 
practicing bankrupt farming on bankrupt land 
whose productivity has been vastly reduced.’’>) 
The neglect to prevent erosion is only one of the 
sins a vast number of cultivators of the soil 
have been guilty of in the course of the past two 
hundred years. The fertility has been reduced 
to an alarming degree also by the neglect to 
nourish the soil and to return to it the “‘produc- 
tive essences” it has yielded to man and beast. 
It is not mere ignorance accounts for this neg- 
ligence. So well was the necessity of sustain- 
ing the fertility of the soil known even in our 


2) Apologie d. Christentums. Vol. 4, p. 478. 

3) Quoted by Dardano, Elements of Social Science 
and Political Economy. Dublin and N. Y., 1909, p. 118. 

4) Quoted by Comans, K., The Industrial History of 
the U.S., N. Y., 1911, p. 383. E 

5) Report of the Sec. of Agriculture, 1933, Wash., 
1933, p. 79. 


country a hundred years ago, that the promot- 
ers of the “American System’ based their pref- 
erence for protection on the danger arising 
from the exportation of farm products. Pro- 
fessor R. E. Thompson merely reiterated the 
insistent contentions of Carey, repeated by him 
time and again, in the statement: 

“Whenever the products of the soil are con- 
sumed in the vicinity of the farm, the farmer 
will have at hand the means of making such a 
return to the soil as will keep up and even in- 
crease its fertility [the writer had in mind, of 
course, chiefly manure and the possibility of its 
return from the city to the land]. But when- 
ever they are transported to a considerable dis- 
tance for consumption, the power to make an 
adequate return to the soil is seriously dimin- 
ished, if not absolutely destroyed. The rich- 
est soil can not long sustain such a process of 
exhaustion, if its proprietors are engaged in 
sending its natural wealth over land and sea 
to a distant market.”*®) While admitting “the 
liability to exhaustion of the soil, through ex- 
portation of its produce” to be a fact, “‘properly 
to be taken into account,” Francis A. Walker, 
whose influence as a teacher of economics. was 
farreaching for almost half a century, makes 
light of the danger of the phenomenon under 
discussion. The destruction of timber, he ad- 
mits, had accomplished ‘immense injury,” an 
injury perhaps “that is practically irrepar- 
able.” He does not hesitate even to attribute 
the wanton destruction of forests to “the selfish 
action of a few persons seeking their own im- 
mediate advantage.” Turning to soil exhaus- 
tion by agriculture, Professor Walker arrives 
at a conclusion experience repeatedly has prov-— 
en false. “If the same [what has been said by 
him of the felling of forests] is not true in an 
equal degree of the abuse of the soil through 
an excessive drain upon its productive essence, 
due to the passion for sudden gain inducing the 
cultivators to take much from the ground and 
put back little, this is due to two facts: First: 
The arable land of a country is generally owned 
by a larger number of persons than the wood 
land, so that more of those who would suffer 
by the effects of an abuse of nature are in a po- 
sition to prevent abuse. Secondly: The conse- 
quence of ‘earth-butchery’ in the destruction of 
forests is more instant and less remediable 
than the waste of the soil in cultivation.’’’) 

Both of these arguments are debatable; the re- 
juvenescence of a country’s forests is not mere- 
ly possible, but, under circumstances favorable 
to such a condition, certain. While we speak 
of “business cycles’, Gregorius Tolosanus 
thought that in every century over-forestation 
of an area and scarcity of timber followed 
each other. On the other hand, the disfigura- 
tion of a smaller or larger surface of the earth 


6) Quoted Walker, F. A. Political Economy. 3. ed. 
IN. -Y., 1888, p-. 41. 
7) Loe. cit., p. 42. 
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by erosion may prove irremediable, while it is 
entirely possible to recondition soil exhausted 
by over-cropping and neglect to supply nourish- 
ment. But the owner pays a heavy price for 
the robbery committed by him, and _ society 
ultimately. shares in the punishment outraged 
nature metes out to those guilty of transgress- 
ing the obligations of a steward. For such is 
man’s position toward land and its use. This 
is a doctrine common to all Christian peoples, 
but stifled, unfortunately, in the hearts of men 
since the inception of economic Liberalism and 
the sublimation of individual selfishness. Seri- 
ous abuse of the soil offends against the Abso- 
lute Master and against society which, as Fr. 
Dardano states, “has a right to use this thing 
that God created for mankind.” Therefore, to 
quote the same writer again, “a proprietor 
should always remember that, if the ownership 
of a thing is his, yet the use of it is, under giv- 
en conditions, common to the whole human 
race.’’8) 

The obligations ensuing from this law were 
stated with poignant directness not long ago by 
Mr. Andrew J. Wheeler, principal of the High 
School Department of the Nashville Agricul- 
tural Normal Institute: 

“One very important thing that every citi- 
zen—man, woman, and child—should have im- 
pressed upon his mind is that the soil is a 
sacred trust. If we really believed this fact, we 
would not leave bare fields to wash away, or 
cut and burn our forests. We would sow more 
grass and clover, we would plant trees, we 
would build terraces and keep them, we would 
not plow so often, and we would strive to keep 
’ the soil filled with that wonderful humus which 
makes the soil so mellow and has such great 
capacity for holding water. Then we would 
not see bald, eroded hillsides and great gullies 
which cannot be crossed. We would see for- 
ests, meadows, pastures, small grains, and a 
smaller amount of cultivated grains and vege- 
tables.” 

These demands, Professor Wheeler insists, 
and most warrantedly so, we think, “should not 
be taught as mere rules to follow, but men 
should know that God owns the world; He cre- 
ated it. He loans portions of it to men, and 
from it they may secure their food, water, shel- 
ter, clothing, and other comforts. But God will 
hold man responsible if in his selfishness he 
proves to be a waster and robber.’’?) 

Lh is this view, so thoroughly Christian as 
it is sound, must prevail, if soil conservation is 
to attain the purposes to which the “farmers’ 
friends” of the present are directing their ef- 
fortsecA habit, so long established as “sgoil- 
butchery”’ 1s In our country, cannot be easily 
eradicated. It will not yield, before all, to the 
admonition that soil erosion and soil exhaus- 


Sa oes cit:, p. 111) 


9) Quoted in Agricultural Mission Notes. Publ. by 
Agricl. Missions Foundation. N. Y., April, 1986, p. 5-6. 


tion are a costly waste of wealth. Though the 
contention is entirely true, the individual is apt 
to submit readily to the temptation of follow- 
ing the path of least resistance, unless he is 
persuaded by strong considerations of an ethi- 
cal nature to adopt the course conscience de- 
mands he should pursue. In fact, the future 
not of farming, but of the farming class of our 
country, depends in a large measure on their 
adopting a new attitude toward the land as well 
as toward their profession. A change of heart is 
necessary, if future generations are to enjoy 
the fruits of the land. The following quota- 
tions, selected almost at random from a large 
number of similar opinions, indicate the dire 
need of a new concept of the obligations of 
land-ownership. Over thirty years ago, Pro- 
fessor Comans wrote: 

“Indian corn can no longer be grown on Cape 
Cod, the hill farms of New England produce 
only hay, the tobacco lands of tidewater Vir- 
ginia are virtually ‘dead’, even the compara- 
tively new lands of the West .. . show declining 
yields ...”1°) Similarly, the authors of “The 
Collapse of Cotton Tenancy” now declare: “One 
of the major indictments of the one-crop sys- 
tem is that it encourages waste and improvi- 
dence on the part of both landlord and tenant. 
Constant cropping without thought of perma- 
nently maintaining the fertility of the soil has 
seriously reduced the possibility, for a long 
time to come, of low cost cotton production 
under any type of farm organization in all ex- 
cept a few regions of the Old South.’’!1) 

A program of such vast magnitude and im- 
portance, as soil conservation, demands of a 
Nation serious consideration. It is not, by any 
means, the farmer’s problem alone; it concerns 
every American because our greatest asset, the 
land, is involved. The danger threatening the 
Nation from “soil-butchery”’ may seem remote, 
because our farms are supposed to have over- 
supplied the market with produce of all kinds. 
But while there is at present no likelihood of a 
food-shortage, due to neglect of soil conserva- 
tion, the possibility, the necessity even that a 
large number of farmers must leave the land 
and add to our social problems, as not a few, to 
be found among casuals or in city slums, have 
already done, is real. Furthermore, with increas- 
ing cost of production, consequent to continued 
soil-butchery, the prices of farm commodities 
may reach a height resulting in consequences 
dangerous to the safety of the Nation. The 
gradual elimination from cultivation of farm 
land, denuded and robbed over a long number 
of years, would of course in time contribute to 
this development. As in ancient Rome and 
England, latifundia, vast grazing estates would 
probably also develop, should the accustomed 
tendency to rob the soil prevail henceforth. No 


10) Loe. cit., p. 383. 
11) Loe. cit., Chapel Hill, N. C., 1935, p. 35. 
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farmer can long continue to ply his vocation on 
barren soil; and the vast public domain, to 
which the soil-butchers of the 18. and 19. cen- 
turies turned, and where they continued what 
they had practiced in the tide-water regions of 
the East, no longer exists. There remains to 
us only one possibility, therefore, the adoption 
of a reformed attitude toward the land and 
landownership. 


But if a new policy, based on the ethical 
_ principles referred to previously, is to succeed, 
the farmer must, and that at once, be relieved 
of the burdens now oppressing him, and which 
he is incapable of sustaining much longer. 
Those guilty in the past of permitting soil 
erosion to ruin their land, or of deliberately 
robbing the soil of its fertility, were not alone 
guilty. The temptations, to adopt and continue 
such a course, were many. The abundance and 
cheapness of land was but one cause; false doc- 
trines and practices favoring capital, directly 
and indirectly, incompatible with the very na- 
ture of land and the purpose of agriculture, 
were the weightier reasons responsible for 
land-butchery. And these reasons persist. 


A preliminary report on the “Economic 
Aspects of the Use of Land,” prepared by the 
Department of Agricultural Economics, points 
to but one of the causes we have in mind, stat- 
ing, in regard to conditions prevailing in Mis- 
souri: ‘‘Land continued to be used exhaustively 
after 1920 through effort of farmers to meet 
fixed interest charges and increased taxes as 
farm prices declined.’”’!2) But there are even 
more fundamental causes of the problem of soil 
butchery than the one here referred to! 


F, P. KENKEL 


An Ideal That Has Faded Out of 
Our Life 


While the soul has gone out of much of the 
work the peoples of the Western World devote 
their energies to under the aegis of industrial- 
ism, a Japanese writer attributes the present 
economic attainments of his people to their 
spiritual attitude towards work. This inherit- 
ance from former days, applied to the “mechan- 
ical and chemical knowledge of the West,”’ is, 
he writes, “their most precious asset” which 
‘no analysis of the rapid rise of Japan as an 
industrial nation can afford to ignore.” 


Those unfamiliar with the spiritual life of 
the Japanese, Mr. Ginjiro Fujihara, discussing 
the “Spiritual Elements in ‘Industry’, says, 
“may not quite realize how seriously they look 
upon their work. They have an attitude which 
goes back to the days when artists and crafts- 
men were influenced by the ethical code of their 


12) The source quoted was intended for an “Outline 
of discussion at Regional Conference to be held in 
Autumn of 1935.” P. 2. 


warrior patron, Bushido, which taught that in 
one’s work one must be willing to sacrifice even 
life.” Work is said by him to have been ap- 
proached by the Japanese “with a devotion akin 
to religious zeal, and it was this spiritual ele- 
ment that gave value to what was accom- 
plished.’’!) 

_ This statement holds true also for the Chris- 
tian ages, and it is therefore not merely the 
works of their great masters, but even the 
products of their craftsmen, have remained at- 
tractive and satisfying to this very day. The 
German silversmith, who, toward the end of 
the 15. century, inscribed on an exquisitely 
chased statue of the Virgin Mother of God and 
her Child: “Saint Mary, Mother of God, pray 
thy dear Child for me!”, was certainly actuated 
by ideals foreign to all too many workers of the 
present.) But it is not only those, who shape 
the raw material, have suffered a loss, the con- 
sumers too are the poorer for the elimination 
of the spiritual element from work. 


With the works of Chinese craftsmanship, 
shown in the exhibition of Chinese Art held at 
Burlington House, London, earlier in the year, 
in mind, the Editor of Rural Industries admits 
that we, “in spite of our wonderful machine 
aids,” are left far behind the Chinese “in appre- 
ciation of the craftsman.” But he also expresses 
the belief, “that the master of the machine is at 
last turning back to the craftsman for inspira- 
tion,” and that “‘in some future age we may ar- 
rive at a stage of development at which the 
creative craftsman is as essential to our cul- 
tural needs as is the machine to our material 
needs.’’?) 

But will it be possible for the craftsman to 
inspire the “master of the machine’, unless 
there is a common source of inspiration, a spir- 
itual ideal, professed by both and also by those 
for whom they produce? Neither artists nor 
craftsmen can call forth “inspiration” in 
others, unless the urge of a noble ideal for real- 
ization has found expression in their work. And 
this ideal must be common to all, high and low. 
The silversmith we spoke of, and Fra Angelico, 
both strove to express the same idea, although 
with different talents and different means, 
knowing at the same time that the lowliest of 
their brethren would not merely understand 
what they strove after, but he lifted up to a 
nobler appreciation of the spiritual ideal that 
animated both the master-craftsman and the 
artist-friar at San Marco. 

This very conviction was the nobler part of 
their reward, while neither the artist nor the 
craftsman of today can disassociate himself 
from the profit motive. For it is written in the 
Decalogue of Mammon: “Let all thy thoughts 
and actions and all thy work produce money.” 

BPaPpek: 


1) Contemporavy Japan, Tokyo, March, 1936, p. 505. 
2) The statue is in the Berlin Museum. 
3) Loe. cit., Spring, 1936, p. 3. 
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Warder’s Review 


Militarism 


The statement issued on March 31st of the 
present year “by the National Guard Associa- 
tion of the U. S. and the Adjutants General 
Association of the U. S.” is an exceedingly re- 
vealing document, whose authors clamor for 
over 83 million dollars, to be expended on the 
building of 1400 armories located throughout 
the country. Among the arguments advanced 
in favor of an expenditure of so vast a sum of 
money for National Guard purposes, the fol- 
lowing are not merely specious, but in fact ob- 
jectionable: 

“Perhaps even more important than the part it has 
in our plan of National Defense is the fact that the 
National Guard is a school of good citizenship, attract- 
ing to it many of the young men of the age of 18 to 
25 who have no other (?) opportunity to gain useful 
practical knowledge and habits, courtesy, precision, 
self-control, self-respect and above all, a respect for 
duly constituted authority. It pours into the blood 
stream of the body politic wholesome corpuscles which 
help to purge it from dangerous infections. It is a con- 
stant asset of the Nation in time of peace.” 

“The evil spirits we have conjured, we are 
incapable of laying!” 


Deposed Potentates 


Not monarchs only were deposed in the 
course of the first three decades of the present 
century. Potentates in the economic realm, the 
sources of great wealth, coal for instance, have 
suffered the loss of their thrones. 

“Coal, cotton [manufactured] and _ steel,” 
says a writer in the latest issue of Christendom, 
“were our [Great Britain’s] great economic 
strength in the nineteenth century; and the 
greatest of the three was coal.’’ The author of 
the editorial thinks everybody knows conditions 
to have so changed that his country “will never 
again have her: old monopoly, or even pre- 
dominance, in these goods.’’!) 

With us, besides coal, King Cotton and King 
Corn have seen their power wane. Nor is it 
likely either of them will ever regain their for- 
mer preeminence. Unfortunately, not every- 
body with us knows that many of the land- 
marks of a political, geographical, and economic 
kind, erected in the last century, are disappear- 
ing under the irresistible influence of forces set 
in motion by the very nations whose fate they 
will now determine. But while coal is the vic- 
tim of the successful competition of a distillate 
of petroleum and electrical power, American 
grain finds foreign markets closed against it, 
because some other countries, to name but one 
reason, produce wheat, for instance, cheaper 
than we do. 

Cotton, which a hundred years ago was con- 
sidered fit only to clothe proletarians, is, after 
its victory over linen, now losing to artificial 


1) Vol. VI, No. 21,-March, p. 3. 


silk, invented by Arachne, with the evil inten- 
tion evidently, of satisfying the democratic de- 
sire of the masses for cheap luxuries. Because 
of the policy of self-sufficiency adopted by us, 
cotton-consuming nations have, on the other 
hand, sought for producers willing to exchange 
goods with them. Brazil has taken advantage 
of this situation with a considerable degree of 
success. Nor is this country the only one that 
has done so, while Australia is considering the 
possibility of growing cotton in some parts of 
the Dominion. An expert recently declared, 
this staple would grow in the Northern Terri- 
tory, as well as in Queensland. Thus far lack 
of population and a modern ginnery prevented 
the profitable growing there of cotton, he said. 
The desire for emancipation from our country 
may supply both. 


Which: Land Ownership or Metayage 
for Share-croppers? 


Due to agitation, undoubtedly inspired at the 
beginning, not a few editors and writers, and 
also newspaper and magazine readers, have 
suddenly discovered the southern share-crop- 
per. Whether their agitation will profit this 
rural proletarian anything, is a different ques- 
tion. 

To make of him an owner in his present 
state, would, we believe, lead to failure. What 
he needs initially is a thorough re-formation, 
and this can not be accomplished over night. 
The majority of all share-croppers must be re- 
generated by means of a sound religious, moral, 
intellectual and occupational training, which 
should, at the same time, not neglect the physi- 
cal man. 

Conditions, similar to those which have fallen 
to the lot of the share-croppers and many of 
the renters of the Southland, exist also in the 
British West Indies. Professor Macmillan vis- 
ited those colonies, with the intention of inves- 
tigating the standing complaint that matters 
had gone from bad to worse since the economic 
upheavals of the middle of the last century. 

The investigator, whose ‘Warning From the 
West Indies” has just been published, discov- 
ered the descendants of African slaves in those 
British colonies to be enjoying a considerable 
degree of social, political and civil liberty. But 
since their economic development has not 
progressed, the mass of the population still live 
at a level of primary poverty, a~ condition 
analogous to that of the colored and white 
share-croppers of the South: the latter, the des- 
cendants of “poor white trash” and the former 
the descendants of field-slaves. 

According to a well tempered review of the 
book, Professor Macmillan attributes the basic 
lack of productivity, existing in the West In- 
dies at the present time, largely to the system 
of land tenure. “He has some interesting pro- 
posals to make about possible remedies,” the 
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reviewer writes. He favors, for instance, ten- 
ancy and not ownership: 

“Metayers, with legal status and all possible guid- 
ance in their actual work, might conceivably be a bet- 
ter basis than independent peasants—or for that mat- 
ter anarchically independent planters—for what Mr. 
Secretary Wallace in America has described as the 
necessary interdependence of all parts of the agricul- 
tural industry.’1) 

In this connection, we would recall to the 
mind of our readers the article by the present 
Bishop of Fargo, Most Reverend Aloisius J. 
Muench, published in our journal in 1926,2) for 
the very purpose of suggesting that an equit- 
able system of metayage, or tenancy is, under 
certain circumstances, desirable. Especially so, 
we believe, whenever a numerous class of work- 
ers on the land are unaccustomed to the obliga- 
tions of ownership. 


Autocratic Benevolence 


We are quite certain not even the most pater- 
nalistic prince of the days of benevolent auto- 
cracy conceived as necessary the degree of 
supervision over the subjects they intended to 
“make happy,’ Beatrice Greenfield Rosah 
thinks essential to the “Social Management in 
Housing,” discussed by her in the Survey, two 
features of which are “community and recre- 
ational activities, and the rehabilitation of fa- 
milies in their new environment.” And it is, 
of course, the task of ‘‘managers’’ to provide 
and accomplish what normal families should be 
able to do for themselves. 

This is what is being done by “social man- 
agement” for Negro families at the Michigan 
Boulevard Garden Apartments in Chicago: the 
social features are divided into three broad 
groups: activities of the social director; recre- 
ation program for children; program for adults. 
The social director is said to investigate all 
“new applicants for apartments and to report 
her estimate of the family’s probable ability to 
adjust itself to the new environment. It is her 
‘duty also to visit the tenants whenever there 
are instances of maladjustment, overcrowding 
or repeated complaints. 

But these are not the limits of benevolent 
“social management of housing.” In the in- 
stance referred to, the so-called community fa- 
cilities include two nursery school units, a large 
social room, a roof solarium, two children’s 
playgrounds, and an interior garden, the latter 
of which are of course unobjectionable. To 
permit the children to carry on according to the 
accustomed standards of child play is, however, 
out of the question. They are assured a “wide- 
ly varied program of children’s activities under 
the supervision of trained workers.” Nor are 
the adult tenants to remain unmolested by these 
“socially” minded promoters of managed hous- 


1) The Economist. March 28, p. 709. : 
2) See: Farm Tenancy, this journal, April and 

May, 1925; also Long Term Tenancy, June and July of 
the same year. 


ing. They are “organized into a number of 
groups, such as the Sunday afternoon forum, a 
parents’ study group, a handicraft class and 
so on. 

In order that the men and women intent on 
devoting themselves to “social management of 
housing” may be able to make a thorough job 
of organizing and supervising tenants, they are 
being schooled for what is said to be “in effect 
a new profession for Americans.” Since mid- 
December a group of some 75 individuals have 
been in Washington in training for public hous- 
ing management, while the recently formed 
“American Society of Women Housing Manag- 
ers” is mentioned as another proof of the grow- 
ing importance of this movement—to break 
down the last of the feudal rights: ‘““My house 
is my castle.” 

But there are to be no more private castles. 
“As I said at the Montreal meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work,’ Beatrice 
Greenfield Rosah writes, ‘public housing in my 
judgment in no sense should be regarded as a 
philanthropy. It is a belated community re- 
sponsibility (!), and everything the tenant re- 
ceives he is entitled to by right (!) of his citi- 
zenship.”!) With other words: Regimentation 
in state-owned barracks, provided by a benevo- 
lent omnipotent State, the new deus in machina 
who provides all the needs of his people—yet 
leaves them no choice but submission to his will 
in all things. 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


Our program is clear-cut, it has been and will 
be worked out by democratic discussion. We 
shall ask the General Conference (1) to declare 
that the Christian religion compels us to reject 
the method of the struggle for profit as the eco- 
nomic base for society; (2) to approve the 
method of social-economic planning under 
democratic control, with social ownership of all 
things necessary to its successful operation as 
the method by which the Christian principles 
of service and the development of personality 
can be progressively realized; (3) to declare 
that the change from a blind profit economy to 
one that is intelligently planned for social ends 
should be sought by education and democratic 
discussion, not by violence. 

The Methodist Federation for 
Social Service?) 


Revolution is always the final proof of disil- 
lusion. Just now disillusion is prevalent, as it 
always is after a great war, and in place of put- 
ting the blame on ourselves, some of us are try- 
ing to put it on the Constitution. We cannot 
burrow our way out of our troubles. We must 
meet our moral obligations without wrecking 

1) February Mid-Monthly Survey, pp. 38-39. 

2) The Social Questions Bulletin, April 1936, p. 4: A 
brief report of the activities of the M. F. for S. S., in- 
tended for the General Conference. 
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the foundation on which they rest. To one 
thing we must be resigned. We cannot hope to 
have many of the things which we once en- 
joyed. Through a long period of prosperity we 
judged our freedom by the financial independ- 
ence which it brought. True freedom means 
more than that. We have paid the price for our 
wrong concept of freedom, but it is not too late 
to beat back. This cannot be done by taking 
short cuts and repudiating the paths laid out 
for us by the founders of our country. 
HON. CHARLES NAGEL, 
former Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor’) 


Few people seem to realize yet that the limi- 
tation of the functions of the State to Adam 
Smith’s famous three, defense, order, justice, 
has been condemned by the Church. Or if this 
appears too strong, we may at least say that the 
Church has recognized that the ideas of order 
and justice include much more than the main- 
tainance of civil peace and the punishment of 
crime. Order covers the economic field and 
justice means social or distributive justice. The 
State must actively promote the welfare of in- 
dividuals and families by proper direction and 
regulation of the economic order; it must pro- 
tect the weak against unavoidable economic in- 
stability, and “curb the despotic economic 
domination” of the few who control the re- 
sources of the community. 

It seems abundantly clear that these Catholic 
social principles will be most successfully de- 
fended when they are embodied in constructive 
reforms which challenge the existing order and 
call for strong directive functions by the State 
exercised deliberately in the protection of the 
individual’s natural rights. Thus everyone has 
a natural right to live. It is the State’s first and 
last duty to protect that right, not simply by 
providing a place to die in, but by such posi- 
tive regulation of the economic order as will 
give each one his due share of the socially cre- 
ated wealth. P. P. MURPHY 

in The Christian Democrat?) 


The authors of “Soviet Communism: A New 
Civilization?” [Sidney and Beatrice Webb] ask 
whether “what the world is witnessing today in 
the U.S.S. R. does not amount to a new civili- 
zation; and whether it is likely to spread be- 
yond its present borders.” They give an affir- 
mative answer to both questions. But in giv- 
ing their answers they do not appear to dis- 
criminate sufficiently between what is new and 
what is old, between what is typically socialist 
and what is specially Russian, in the system of 
“Soviet Communism.” Insofar as the U.S. S. 
R. has been the first country to adopt a soci- 
alized planned economy for the conditions of 
modern industrialism, it can justly claim to 
represent a new civilization; and insofar as its 


1) From address delivered at Washington University, 
St. Louis, April 8. 2) Loc. cit., Jan., p. 4. 


ideals are those of socialism, they are common 
to socialists all over the world. But politically 
the U. S. S. R retains the essential character of 
the Russia of Peter the Great; and it is this 
which divides the Communists not only from 
“bourgeois” liberals, but also from all socialists 
who hold that democracy, with genuine free- 
dom of opposition and criticism, is an indis- 
pensable condition for the realization of social- 
ism. The authors do their best to minimize the 
difference, but it remains, and it is funda- 
mental. Soviet Communism may be a new civi- 
lization. But it is reasonable to doubt, in the 
words of Mr. W. H. Chamberlain, ‘whether the 
establishment in Russia of some form of liberal 
democracy, under which no citizen could have 
been herded into a freight car and shipped off 
to forced labor without open trial, would not 
have been a greater revolution, a greater 
breach with all the traditions of the Russian 
past.”’ The Economist*) 


In the details of its daily routine, modern life 
is scheduled, embanked, entrenched, regulated, 
trim to the final button. As regards its whole 
continuance, it hangs by a thread. The Euro- 
pean of today is like a householder who is punc- 
tually aroused by an alarm-clock, finds his milk 
(in an hermetically sealed bottle) and his news- 
paper (in a germ-proof container) on his door- 
step, and his breakfast ready on the tick of 
eight. The 8.42 bus passes his door—at 8.42— 
and deposits him at his office at 8.58. His life 
externally is that of a worker in a bee-hive. 
There is only one little menace to the regularity 
of his life, which is that at any minute the roof 
may fall in and bury him and all his contri- 
vances, and not only him but the whole street 
in which he lives. Everything is inexpugnably 
secure—except everything. And of this extra- 
ordinary situation science, and science alone, is 
the cause. 

There has been one age in past history mark- 
edly similar to this. In the second and third 
centuries of our era there was the same stereo-' 
typed regulation and codification of life. There 
was the same humanitarianism, the same per- 
meation of law into every department of pri- 
vate activity. Civilization was a vast and intri- 
cate system to preserve security; there was the 
single weakness that civilization was insecure. 
On every frontier the dykes cracked and heav- 
ed, and at any moment the flood of barbarism 
might surge in and whelm everything. And for 
this again science and industrialism were re- 
sponsible; not physical science or machine in- 
dustrialism, but the accumulated resources of 
social organization and the exploitation of 
masses of mechanized slave-humanity to pro- 
cure for the upper crust of society immunity 
from the struggle and adventure of life. 

; NEVILE WATTS 
in The Dublin Review?) 


1) Loc. cit., Jan. 4, p. 6. 2) Oct., 1935, p. 305. 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CHARITY AND SOCIAL ACTION 


The second annual course of medical studies 
for missionaries, organized by the Knights of 
Malta, was opened at the Hospital of San Gia- 
como at Rome in March. 


Elementary Tropical Medicine forms the basis of the 
studies. The course is followed by large numbers of 
missionary religious. 


Msgr. Carevic, Bishop of Dubrovnik, has in- 
formed Apostleship of the Sea Headquarters in 
London that a branch of the Apostolatus Maris 
has been established at Dubrovnik, the Adri- 
atic port formerly known as Ragusa. 


The A. M. Service Centre is at Santa Croce, the 
great Dominican Church which overlooks the harbors 
of Dubrovnik, and the Port Chaplain is Fr. Wenceslaus 
Novak, O.P. 

A questionnaire relating to port conditions and ser- 
vices provided by Catholics for seamen, has been sent 
to over 200 ports from Apostolate Headquarters, Lon- 
don. The data secured will be placed before the Con- 
ference on Seamen’s Welfare which is to take place at 
Geneva in the Autumn of the present year. 


Loss of markets, the depression, etc., have 
resulted in what is known in England and 
Wales as “distressed areas.””’ A National Cath- 
olic council, to be known as the Fisher Commit- 
tee, has now been formed for the purpose of re- 
lieving the situation to any extent possible to 
the Catholics of the country. All Catholic so- 
cieties intend to cooperate in the work. 


The Committee has been formed as a result of a cam- 
paign conducted by the Catholic Times on behalf of the 
Cleator Moor district of Cumberland, one of the most 
severely hit of the distressed areas. Cleator is a promi- 
nent Catholic centre and something like 7,000 Catholics 
there have been out of work for as long as seven 
years. 

New trade is beginning to make headway there. The 
Catholic Times induced the ladies of the Grail to work 
for Cleator, and they, with the warm approval of the 
Special Areas Commissioner, have established a toy in- 
dustry there. ; ; 

Archbishop Hinsley presided at the meeting in Lon- 
don at which the Fisher Committee was formally in- 
augurated. “I cannot express my gratitude sufficiently 
either to the Grail or to the Catholic Times,” he said. 


Lecturing on ‘‘Worries—Courtship—Conver- 
sion” at Melbourne, Australia, before the mem- 
bers of the Professional Men’s Sodality, Rev. 
Fr. Baylan declared for a Matrimonial Bureau, 
conducted under Catholic auspices: 


“Every time I have published in the Messenger 
some query from a young man enquiring about methods 
of approach to the fair sex, I have been besieged by 
letters from all parts written by girls anxious to be put 
in communication with the perplexed enquirer. Now 
this leads to the suggestion of the establishment, under 
Episcopal sanction, of matrimonial bureaus for bring- 
ing about Catholic marriages and lessening mixed 
marriages. The evil of mixed marriages 1s so obvi- 
ous that I need not labor the point. As editor of the 
Australian Messenger of the Sacred Heart, I receive a 


very large number of letters from young people intend- 


ing marriage, and I find that very many of such cor- 


_respondents would prefer a marriage with a Catholic 


but cannot find one available. ( 
therefore, that the evil of mixed marriages could be 


“lessened if facilities were available for bringing to- 


1 


Jt has occurred to me, 


gether Catholics desiring marriage. Hence the idea of 
the matrimonial bureaus, in charge, of course, of some 
enterprising priests and under Episcopal sanction, with, 


of course, an experienced matron to facilitate intro- 
ductions.” 


THE CASTE SYSTEM 


_ The a-social nature of the Caste System ex- 
isting in India and its farreaching influence 
make themselves felt to the Missionaries and 
are an impediment to the spirit of Christianity 
and the growth of the Church in that vast em- 
pire. 

A recent instance of Caste influence is re- 
ported in the Examiner, of Bombay, as follows: 


“In Chetpat, on the yearly festival of ‘Our Lady of 
Lourdes, the Car of ‘Our Lady’ has hitherto been drawn 
only by Caste Catholics. This year, however, the local 
priest, Father Carlato, proposed that Adi-Dravida. 
Catholics, too, should join in dragging the car in pro-. 
cession. Archbishop Mathias, who approved the sug- 
gestion, came himself to Chetpat towards the latter 
part of the festival. 

“But the entire mass of Caste Catholics vigorously 
objected to the proposal, which they said was an in- 
fringement of the immemorial rights of Caste Catho- 
lics. On March 1, the day of the car procession, over 
10,000 Christians, mostly Caste Catholics, from sur- 
rounding areas collected in Chetpat and demonstrated 
against Adi-Dravida Catholics taking part in dragging 
the car. The Archbishop and the civil authorities tried to- 
arrange a compromise, but in vain, and the Sub-Magis- 
trate, apprehending a breach of the peace if the car 
were allowed to be dragged in the existing conditions, 
promulgated an order under Section 144 Cr. P. C., pro- 
hibiting the car procession in Chetpat, for 2 months. 
from March 1.” 


EMPTY SPACES AND EMPTY CRADLES 


After the opening of extensions to the church 
of St. Macartan at Mornington, Archdiocese of 
Melbourne, Australia, the Archbishop of the 
See, Most Rev. Daniel Mannix, responded to the. 
hope expressed by a public official, that the. 
Catholic population should increase to an extent. 
calling for further enlargement of the church, 
with the following warning: 


He was as anxious as anybody that that should hap- 
pen, but he was greatly afraid, as things were going,. 
that it would not be necessary to double the size of 
the churches in many parts of Australia. It was la- 
mentable that a great continent like Australia, with its 
possibilities, should only have a population of about 
7,000,000, and people were beginning to open their eyes 
to the danger of the situation. Many were constantly 
saying that the Commonwealth ought to have a bigger 
population. This, of course, was manifest. The people 
who talked about a bigger population considered that. 
special steps should be taken to bring immigants here 
from Europe .... Before they started to bring immi- 
grants to Australia they must be pretty sure that they 
were able to provide adequately for the people already 
here. There would be little sense in looking for thou- 
sands of people to come to Australia from the other side 
of the world if they neglected to suitably provide for 
those in the country already. 

Apart from that he noticed that the people who were 
so ready to speak about filling up the vacant spaces 
never gave thought to the necessity of filling the empty 
cradles of Australia first. Surely this was the first 
thing to do, and yet the people who talked much of 
Australia’s empty spaces never gave it consideration. 
It was a subject that was taboo, and little was heard 
about it. Yet the empty cradles of Australia constitut-. 
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ed a very sore point. It was a veritable cancer eating 
into the very vitals of Australia. Divorces were in- 
creasing, and the native-born population of Australia 
was lamentably short of what it ought to be. If they 
were unable to support young Australians, how were 
they going to support hundreds of thousands of people 
coming here from the other side! If the Common- 
wealth had room for anybody, it should be for Austra- 
lian-born children. 


MASONRY 


It is reported from Dublin that in the very 
near future a resolution of far-reaching im- 
portance is to be tabled before the League of 
Nations by the Irish Representatives on that 
body. The resolution is to demand that mem- 
bership of any secret society whatsoever shall 
debar a man or woman from having voting 
powers at, or being a delegate to, a League 
meeting, or from being an official of that body. 


This resolution is prompted by the view held in gen- 
eral by all parties in Ireland that the League of Na- 
tions is being manipulated by the Masonic Society for 
its own ends, viz., the setting up of a world moral 
authority as a rival to the Catholic Church. 

The fact that when a League committee was being 
set up to consider the Italian question last Autumn a 
leading Freemason, Benesh, was, from behind closed 
doors, suddenly elected to the chair in opposition to the 
favorite, and a Catholic, de Valera, did not escape 
notice or comment in Ireland. 


FASCISM 


British opinion of Fascism and the unfor- 
tunate war Italy is now engaged in is reflected 
in an editorial, published in the Economist, 
London, for March 28. From it we quote in 
part: 

“In a characteristically vapid and bombastic speech 
in Rome on Monday [March 23], Signor Mussolini an- 
nounced further changes in the constitutional and eco- 
nomic structure of the Fascist State. He made it un- 
blushingly clear that the main objective of these 
changes was the organization of the nation for war. 
Such Italians as perceived the realities behind Signor 
Mussolini’s rhetoric must have shrunk from the pros- 
pect looming before their country. For the realities 
were these: a further lowering of the standard of liv- 
ing to be enforced in the pursuit of economic self-suf- 
ficiency, and the destruction of the last vestige of free 
political institutions. Or, in Signor Mussolini’s words, 
‘in the present historical period the fact, war’ (which 
he attributes to the ‘wheel of destiny’) ‘is, together with 
the doctrine of Fascism, a determining element in the 
attitude of the State towards the national economy.’ 
Italy’s aim was therefore to be ‘the maximum economic 
self-sufficiency in the shortest possible time.’ It was 
accordingly ‘perfectly logical’ that the State should 
regulate a large part of industry, since ‘the industries 
in question would for some time have to work almost 
exclusively for the armed forces’—in itself an eloquent 
comment on the state to which the Fascist regime has 
reduced Italy’s productive system.” 


RACIALISM 


At the beginning of the present semester of 
the University of Missouri, its Board of Cura- 
tors were faced with the application of Lloyd 
Gaines, a young Colored man, for enrollment 
in its Law School. Although he is qualified in 
every respect, the request was refused. Dis- 
cussing the matter editorially the Argus, a Ne- 


gro weekly of St. Louis, declares the decision 
of the Board of Curators to be “entirely devoid 
of logic and reason,” and that it dodges the 1s- 
sue and apparently begs the question. 


Continuing, the editorial says: “We do not believe 
that any of the curators thought for a moment that 
Gaines, as a citizen, had not the right to enter the 
University under the law. They based their conclusion 
upon custom and race prejudice.” The St. Louis race 
paper calls attention to the statement in the resolution 
that there exists “a legislative provision for the ‘pay- 
ment out of the public treasury, of the tuition, at uni- 
versities in adjacent states, of Colored students desiring 
to take any course of study not being taught at Lincoln 
University,’”’ the Missouri State institute for Colored 
students. Why the white people of Missouri should want 
Negroes from their state to go to Kansas, lowa, Ne- 
braska or Illinois for an education, the Argus believes 
a vexing problem. 


THE POORHOUSE 


Sixty years ago, the revelation regarding the 
scandalous conditions existing in the poorhouse 
at Tewkesbury, Massachusetts, created a sensa- 
tion. From that time to this, every few years 
similar reports have appeared, always with the 
same result: the ‘‘public” is duly and properly 
horrified, but the poorhouse remains. 

Now we are presented with “A Study of 
Kansas Poor Farms,” compiled by the Kansas 
Kmergency Relief Committee. These are some 
of the conditions revealed, according to an ac- 
count of the report published in Social Work 
Today: 

“The wretched people confined in institutions for the 
poor are without medical attention and are dying like 
flies. A nurse, more humane than her fellows, protests. 
‘Well what do you care?’ she is asked. ‘Let them die!’ 

“At a different institution a new nurse inquires of 
her supervisor as to the best method of treatment for 
a mentally deficient patient. ‘Just beat her till she 
shuts up!’ explains the supervisor. 

“Another nurse needs medical supplies and asks for 
them only to be refused. ‘Do the best you can,’ she is 
told. ‘We are not expected to care for these people like 
they do at hospitals; they are nothing but paupers 
anyway!’ ” 


CO-OPERATION 


Co-operative buying and selling among farm- 
ers is practiced in every province of Canada. 
Available statistics show that there were 690 
farmers’ co-operative associations actively en- 
gaged in business in 1933, compared with 686 
reporting in 1932. These 690 associations have 
2,533 branches which combined make a total of 
3,223 places of business engaged in the market- 
ing of farm products and the purchase of sup- 
plies for farmers. 


The shareholders and members financially interested 
numbered 345,024 and patrons reported totalled 379,- 
740. Comparable figures for 1932 were 342,369 and 
382,325 respectively. Combined assets totalled $104,- 
350,702 with plant and equipment valued at $40,482,859. 
The total actual investment of member shareholders in 
capital stock amounted to $8,722,451, and reserves and 
surplus totalled $39,590,050. Sales of farm products 
for the year amounted to $128,909,035. The sales value 
of supplies handled totalled $7,389,034 which, combined 
with other receipts, gave a total business of $186,- 
411,483. Total business reported by the 686 associa- 
tions for the year previous amounted to $115,849,894, 


a a Se ee 
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FARM MACHINES 


_ A committee of prominent agricultural eng- 
Ineers recently compiled figures showing the 
relative increase in the efficiency of various 
farm machines today as compared to 20 years 
ago. If 100 is considered to represent the qual- 
ity-efficiency rating of farm machines 20 years 
ago, present day farm implements of the same 
kinds may be represented by efficiency indexes 
as follows: ensilage cutter, 215; grain thresher, 


_ 195; manure spreader, 180; power corn sheller, 


190; cream separator, 145; grain drill, 140; 
tractor plow, 190; corn picker, 210; mower, 
170; hay loader, 155; disk harrow, 190; and 
grain binder, 170. 

In commenting on these figures S. H. McCrory, Chief 
of the Federal Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, 
states that “there is no reason why these great ad- 
vances cannot be continued in the next 20 years.” He 
foresees particularly “smaller machines for those who 
want them—less expensive, easier to handle, and with 
replacements simplified, standardized, and cheaper.” 


MILK PRICES 
During the Milk Prices Investigation, con- 
ducted in England, it has been frequently as- 
serted by Milk Board spokesmen that a reduc- 
tion in retail prices could not possibly produce 
an increase in consumption sufficient to com- 
pensate for the reduced price. This view, which 
is, of course, largely speculative, is not con- 
firmed by figures given recently by an expert 
in a written reply. The following table gives 
the consumption and retail price of milk in 

various European countries: 


Annual 
Price Consumption 
Pence per pint| Pints per head 
Bel oni See 385-2 1.6 130 
Germany reel u2 nts. 2.6 180 
IRSAG CO pares fo ose cae 2.5 187 
INO ES ee eae Uy 386 
IWEC Gigs. eka 1.6 320 
Wenina tk sli. 5 8 etd, Ty Shilys 


It will be seen that Belgium is apparently the only 
exception to the low price - high consumption theory. 
Such an assertion may be open to question, but it is 
quite clear that the case for stimulating demand by re- 
ducing prices is to some extent supported by these 


- figures. 


GRADING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
The grading of agricultural products under 
the supervision of co-operative or Government 
agencies is being promoted in a number of 
countries, among others in Canada. Thus Ca- 
nadian consumers are now assured of obtaining 


- from butchers not merely healthy meat, but the 


cuts they may desire and wish to pay for. The 
portion of the government brand-mark which 
appears in ribbon-like form upon each cut when 
it is delivered is the purchaser’s safeguard and 
protection. 


Only beef which has passed inspection for health by 
officers of the Dominion Department of Agriculture may 


be graded. The round, purple health inspection stamp 


“ 


which bears the words “Canada Approved”’ shows that 
the beef has been pronounced free from disease. The 


mark that designates the quality of the beef is in the 
form of a ribbon running along the whole length of the 
beef, red denoting the highest quality, and blue the 
second quality. In this way every cut of graded beef 
must exhibit a part of this ribbon mark. The two 
official grades—Blue Brand or “Good” grade and Red 
Brand or “Choice” grade—are carefully selected by 
qualified Government officials as to quality, tenderness, 
flavor, juiciness and food value from beef marked “Ca- 
nada Approved.” 


TARIFF 


Few people have the slightest conception of 
the amount of money extracted from the pock- 
ets of the American people each year to enrich 
the producers of protected commodities. Prior 
to the negotiation of the Cuban-American re- 
ciprocity agreement, the sugar tariff alone cost 
the public some $200,000,000 annually. Even 
today the consumer pays close to $100,000,000 
for the doubtful privilege of supporting an un- 
economic beet-sugar industry. On the basis of 
figures for 1929 and 1931 the duty on lead costs 
the American people $29,000,000 a year; that 
on ferro-manganese nearly $7,000,000; and that 
on watch movements approximately $7,000,000. 
In 1932 the tariff on dairy products added 
$105,000,000 to the nation’s food bill. 


Although the total tariff bill paid by the consumer 
has never even been estimated, it has been found that 
on twenty-one products, the imports of which consti- 
tuted less than 15 percent of the total dutiable imports 
of the United States, the extra cost to the public was 
more than half a billion dollars. Because of these facts, 
the Nation thinks “there is much to be said for Repre- 
sentative Jones’s proposed resolution calling upon the 
Tariff Commission to report the names of all corpora- 
tions which benefit from the existing tariff to the ex- 
tent of $100,000 a year or more.” A remedy of doubt- 
ful efficacy for so cankerous a growth. 


ECONOMIC THUMBSCREWS 


The speed-up and the stretch-out have now 
been successfully applied to retail selling. The 
personnel managers’ orders are to cut staffs 
and to increase the sales per day for each sales 
clerk. In fact, the contention that our luxuri- 
ously appointed emporiums are glorified sweat- 
shops is now substantiated in the Robert com- 
mittee report, recently sent to the President. 


In its study of wage and hour changes in industry 
since the invalidation of the NRA, the Robert report 
lists the retail industry as among the five worst offend- 
ers. But this report, according to the refreshingly 
frank comments of the trade press, does not show how 
bad conditions actually are, since it was based on con- 
ditions existing before Labor Day, when winter sched- 
ules were not yet in effect. 

The United States Department of Labor states that 
for January of this year “average hours worked by 
employees in retail trade were 3.8 percent higher than 
for the same month a year ago... . average hourly 
earnings were 0.9 percent lower.” In commenting on 
this statement the trade journal Retailing says: “That 
so much pressure should have been exerted on wage 
and hour standards during 1935, the year in which re- 
tail trade generally showed a gain of 14 percent and 
department stores 5 percent, constitutes a general com- 
ment on'the trade... . Is the present trend toward 
sweatshop conditions to be allowed to continue to the 
point where some outside authority will be forced to 
step in?” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


German Periodicals as Sources 
for American Church Elistory 
To the student of American Church History 

the Annals of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith are very well known as one of the 
foremost sources of information on the twen- 
ties, thirties and forties of the last century. 
To this meritorious organization American 
bishops and missionary priests not only con- 
fided their sorrows and financial worries but 
also news concerning the condition of the young 
Church, its growth, new establishments and re- 
organizations. France, however, the mother- 
country of the “Propagation”, not only assisted 
with gifts of money and sanctuary equipment, 
but by sending into the new field members of 
her orders and religious institutions likewise 
provided it with devoted missionaries and sis- 
ters. 


It is not so well known that before the com- 
ing of the Annals—1823—a German periodi- 
cal had announced as one of its purposes publi- 
cation of reports on foreign missions. This 
periodical is the Katholik which has appeared 
in Mainz, Hesse, since 1821. Its founder was 
the Rev. Dr. Andreas Raess, later Bishop of 
Strassburg (1794-1887, cons. 1842), at the time 
rector of the Little Seminary in Strassburg; 
the Rev. Dr. Nicholas Weis, later Bishop of 
Speyer (1796-1869, cons. 1842), was co-found- 
er. In the introduction to this new periodical, 
published particularly for the defense of the 
Catholic Church, for which it has bravely 
fought for more than a century, Dr. Raess him- 
self promised the reader also reports regard- 
ing the Missions. Raess may therefore be con- 
sidered the real founder of mission literature in 
the German-speaking countries in the 19th cen- 
tury. Evidently so young a publication could 
not present original reports, particularly since 
in those years there were scarcely any German 
missionaries in foreign fields. Consequently 
during the first years the editor was obliged to 
depend upon reports from other sources. In the 
Supplement No. X for the year 1822, for in- 
stance, he reprinted a report from the French 
periodical L’ami de la Religion concerning the 
establishment of two dioceses in the U.S., name- 


ly Karl-Town (i. e. Charleston) and Cincinnati. — 


In the following year he reported from the same 
source on the religious and ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions in America. It may be worth mention- 
ing that this same periodical, L’ami de la Re- 
ligion, also for many years later was the source 
of a great number of mission reports printed in 
German periodicals, and it would be worth 
while to consult its old volumes for notes about 
the early American missions. 


The influence of the Katholik and its able 
editor in creating an understanding of the im- 


portance of foreign missions and in furnishing 
the American missions with devoted priests 
would be a grateful subject for study; its pres- 
entation a well deserved tribute to this for- 
ward-looking priest. It may suffice to mention 
that it was he who assisted the dioceses of 
Philadelphia, New York, Cincinnati, Vincennes 
and Detroit to obtain German-speaking priests, 
as for instance: Rev. Fathers Francis and 
George Guth, Lemcke, Masquelet, Alexander 
and George Pax, Schaefer (cfr. letters of these 
priests in the Katholik, Vol. 1832-1839). He 
was the confidential friend of Bishops Dubois, 
Kenrick, Fenwick and Bruté (letters of these 
bishops are also published in the Katholik). 

The influence of his periodical was far-reach- 
ing. It was known not only in Southern Ger- 
many, but was also appreciated in clerical and 
lay circles in Switzerland, Austria and Hun- 
gary. The Rev. Dichtl, in Bohemia, in 1835 
wrote Dr. Raess about the possible establish- 
ment of a German seminary for America. Up- 
on the advice of Dr. Raess the Venerable John 
Nep. Neumann, later Bishop of Philadelphia, 
came to New York. As early as 1834 a plan 
for the future settlement of Sainte Marie, Jas- 
per Co. Ill., was discussed. Raess was the pio- 
neer for the Propagation of the Faith not only 
in Alsace Lorraine but also in a large part of 
Germany. This may explain why no more re- 
ports were printed in the Katholik, once the 
Propagation had begun to publish its own peri- 
odical in German, and after two German or- 
ganizations for the American missions had 
come into existence. 

The Annalen der Gesellschaft zur Verbreitung 
des Glaubens—known from the 4. volume on as 
Annalen der Verbreitung des Glaubens—pub- 
lished for the first time in 1832, did not print 
original reports but merely verbal translations 
from the French Annales. It was different with 
the Reports of the Leopoldine Foundation of 
Vienna, the famous Berichte der Leopoldinen- 
Stiftung, which are coming to be appreciated 
more and more these latter years. The found- 
ing in 1829 of this collecting-society, as is well 
known, goes back to Vicar General Frederic 
Rese of Cincinnati, later Bishop of Detroit 
(1797-1871, cons. 1834). In distinction from 
the “Propagation”, it had as its particular ob- 
ject the collection of alms specifically for the 
American missions and the awakening of mis- 
sionary vocations for America. In the course 
of the following decades considerable sums 
were collected for a number of American dio- 
ceses. The Berichte of the Foundation are a 
continual repetition of thanks and renewed re- 
quests for assistance. On account of their nu- 
merous original letters of American missionary 
Bishops and priests, and of the many priests 
inspired by their reading to volunteer for the 


a 


American missions (e. g. Baraga, Neumann, 
Pierz, Salzmann and others), they became one 
of the most important sources for the study of 
the history of the Church in this country. It 
1s a great pity that it is difficult to find a full 
set of the Berichte in the U. S. The most com- 
plete set we know of is preserved in the Salz- 
mann Library at St. Francis Seminary in Mil- 
waukee. The library of the Catholic Univer- 
sity contains only the Berichte 1-7, 9-13, 15-57, 
59-84. Fairly complete sets are preserved in 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., St. An- 
thony’s Monastery, Marathon, Wis., and at the 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein, St. 
Louis, Mo. It would be an undertaking of ex- 
ceptional value, to prepare a complete photo- 
static reprint according to the plan proposed 
by Dr. Peter Leo Johnson of St. Francis Semi- 
nary, carried out with respect to the Jesuit 
Relations. 

The Berichte did not only find their way year 
by year into the parish rectories and to the 
pulpits of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
where they created interest and secured financial 
assistance for the American missions. Ex- 
tracts from them were printed in the Cath- 
olic press and were followed by original re- 
ports from the missionaries abroad. In this 
latter way Baraga, Pierz and Skolla, distin- 
guished Indian missionaries, became reporters 
of their own activities for the papers of their 
native countries. Only a short time ago Rev. 
Dr. Hugo Bren, O.F.M., Lemont, IIl., published 
a series of Pierz’ Letters from the originals, 
printed in Slovenian papers (Central Blatt and 
Social Justice, Vol XXVI, 10-12 and Vol. 
XXVII, 1-10). The letters of Bishop Baraga, 
one of the most prolific contributors to the 
Berichte and a great number of periodicals and 
papers, are still to be collected. 

In the following I can submit only the names 
of those periodicals which are preserved in toto 
or in individual volumes in the Salzmann Li- 
brary at St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, to 
whose librarian, Msgr. Dr. Breig, I am grate- 
fully indebted for permission to use it. There 
is scarcely another library in this country in 
which German periodicals from abroad can be 
found in such number and where they are still 
being collected to complete the issues as far as 
possible. 

A real mine of missionary reports are the 
- Katholische Blitter aus Tirol. This religious 
weekly appeared first in 1843 at Innsbruck, 
Tyrol. Even in its first volume it begins 
the publication of a series of letters of the well 
known Praemonstratensian Adalbert Inama, 
who, after his arrival in the U. S., labored in 
the East and later in the diocese of Milwaukee. 
Dr. Peter Leo Johnson has collected all his let- 
ters and those of his confrere Maximilian 
Gaertner, published in the Blatter and Berichte 

and other periodicals (Wisconsin Magazine of 
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History, Vol. XI, N. 1, 2, 3, 4 and Vol. XII, 
NSE) They constitute a valuable contribution 
to the history of the dioceses of Albany, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester and of the Catholic Church in 
Wisconsin. In the same periodical we find let- 
ters from Saenderl, Backhaus, Holzer, Czvit- 
kowicz, Rehrl, Salzmann, etc., which still await 
publication (I recently contributed a letter 
from J. N. Hofbauer, S.J., dated November 16, 
1849, at St. Louis, Mo., to Central Blatt and 
Social Justice, Vol. XXVII, Feb. 1935, No. 11). 

The Katholische Blitter of Linz a. d. Donau, 
which appeared twice a week, printed reports 
from America, as several American mission- 
aries had come from that Austrian diocese. In 
1849 this periodical published the Pastoral Let- 
ter of the 2d. Council of Baltimore and a letter 
by Rev. Paulhuber on the condition of the 
Church in Wisconsin (p. 229). 

The Oesterreichische Volksfreund, a Vienna 
weekly, founded 1849, in 1850 printed an article 
concerning the Trappists in North America 
(p. 108). 

In the Katholischer Wahrheitsfreund, issued 
tri-weekly in Graz, we find in the volume for 
1851 18 notes about America; in 1852 there are 
six and a long letter from Father Holzer, S.J., 
then at Galt, Ont. 

In Switzerland the old Benedictine Abbey 
of Einsiedeln, influenced probably in part by 
the Katholik and the Berichte, became a center ° 
of missionary interests. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that the first volumes of the German 
Annalen were published there. On his visit to 
Europe in 1829 Vicar General Rese had in- 
spired two young students at the College of the 
Propaganda in Rome with enthusiasm for the 
missions and had won them for the diocese of 
Cincinnati: John Martin Henni, later Bishop 
and Archbishop of Milwaukee, and his friend 
Martin Kuendig, later Vicar General of the 
Diocese of Milwaukee. We discover reports 
from these two missionaries in Der Pilger, a 
Sunday paper which appeared in KEinsiedeln 
from 1842 on. Sometimes they are mere re- 
prints from the Wahrheitsfreund, that first 
Catholic German American weekly which 
Henni had founded in Cincinnati, an inexhaust- 
ible fountain of all kinds of church news, whose 
importance has not yet been fully appreciated. 
Thus in the very first volume (p. 61) besides a 
report from Scipio sent in by Henni from the 
Wahrheitsfreund, the Pilger published a letter 
dated July 27, 1842, from the Redemptorist 
Rev. Benedict Beyer, at Rochester, to Rev. 
Claudius, Benedictine in Hinsiedeln (p. 417). 
Therein he writes of new churches in Rochester 
and Philadelphia and the increase in the num- 
ber of Germans .... “The Bishops begin to see 
their importance and pay more attention to 
them.” The following volume, 1843, has 28 
notes from N. America, 1844 20, 1847 ten; 
it lists (p. 196) the names of the German 
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priests, Rev. Melcher from St. Louis, later 
first Bishop of Green Bay (1807-1873, cons. 
1868), had brought from Europe, No. 20 of Vol. 
1848 contains a report of Bishop Henni to the 
Abbot of Einsiedeln and statistics regarding 
the Cath. Church in the U. S., with the number 
of churches and the names of all German- 
speaking priests. A search of the remaining 
volumes of this and other Swiss publications 
will surely yield yet more interesting material. 

The second German foundation for the sup- 
port of the American missions also goes back to 
Vicar General Rese. Having induced the estab- 
lishment of the Leopoldine Foundation in Vi- 
enna he journeyed to Munich with a plan for 
a similar society. King Louis I however sanc- 
tioned an annual collection for his kingdom 
only. At any rate, interest in the foreign mis- 
sions was thereby awakened. The royal sanc- 
tion, the recommendations of the Bavarian 
hierarchy, and references in the public press, 
all helped to keep this interest alive. Not until 
1839 did Bishop Rese finally succeed in obtain- 
ing royal approval for a collecting society, de- 
voted principally to assisting the German- 
American missions. In honor of its august pa- 
tron, the king, the new society was named the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein. Even after his abdi- 
cation (1848) the king remained a good friend 
and benefactor of the society. 


Among the Bavarian papers, the Augsburger 
Postzeitung, the oldest German and Catholic 
journal, founded in 1695, seems to promise 
much information. In its Sunday supplement 
we find church news from all over the world. 
German and Austrian Missionaries of the 
forties were in correspondence with this paper. 
Unfortunately there is only one volume, and 
that incomplete, of the supplement in the Salz- 
mann Library, so that verification of these as- 
sumptions was impossible. 


A relatively old Bavarian church weekly, the 
Katholische Kirchenzettung, of Aschaffenburg, 
founded in 1829, in its third volume, 1831, 
prints five reports from America, one of them 
a relation of conditions obtaining in the diocese 
of Charleston (p. 346). 


Another weekly, Sion, which appeared in 
Augsburg since 1831, may be considered to 
have rendered in Bavaria the most effective 
services for the American missions. In the 
Salzmann Library there are the complete vol- 
umes from 1834 to 1868. Volume 1834 con- 
tains 12 notes about the U. S., 1835 four, among 
them a letter from Martin Kuendig about the 
cholera in Detroit; 1839 has a letter from Fath- 
er Saenderl, C.SS.R., dated May 6, 1839, at 
Arbre Croche (column 1173), 1842 22 items, 
1843 as many as 52, 1849 has 32, 1846, in an 
article on the conditions in U. S., a report 
about Pittsburgh, etc. 


Apparently in competition to this weekly, a 


famous convert, Dr. Karl Haas, a former Pro- 
testant minister, began in 1844 to publish the 
“Neuer Sion.” This weekly too printed reports 
from the American missions. Volume 1850 
alone 15 of them, including a most valuable list 
of German priests: “Verzeichniss der deut- 
schen Missionspriester mit einigen daraus her- 
vorgehenden Reflexionen.” The list contains the 
names of 196 German priests in the various 
dioceses. The number of German Catholics is 
estimated at 400,000, of whom 30,000 are credi- 
ted to Chicago alone. As far as German Cath- 
olics were concerned, conditions were most 
favorable in the diocese of Milwaukee, where 
half of the priests were Germans. Most of 
them had come from the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy and from Bavaria. Very few from 
the dioceses of Cologne and Treves, and none 
from Mayence, Speyer or Bamberg. “A quali- 
fied seminary in America for German priests,” 
we read, “is therefore extremely necessary.” 
The text runs over three columns, an indication 
of the importance attached to the author’s pro- 
posal. 

In the Salzmann Library there are unfortu- 
nately no religious or church periodicals from 
Middle and North Germany. But with the in- 
troduction of the society of the “Propagation” 
in Germany, the Franziskus-Xaverius-Mis- 
sionsverein, in the year 1837, surely interest 
for the foreign missions increased. With the 
growing emigration from the Rhineland, 
Westphalia and Oldenburg, beginning in the 
twenties, letters and reports from emigrants, 
as we know, circulated among relatives of the 
writer and found their way into the press. It 
may be taken for granted that so active a man 
as Rese would publish reports in the papers of 
his native Hanover to solicit immigrants for the 
dioceses of Cincinnati and Detroit. The papers 
of this former kingdom of Hanover and above 
all the Westfalischer. Merkur, which is the old- 
est paper in Westphalia, published in Muenster 
i. W. since 1829, should be thoroughly searched 
for such reports. None of the other Catholic 
papers of influence appeared before 1848. 

This enumeration is not intended to be com- 
plete. As far as the many volumes of old Ger- 
man theological periodicals in the Salzmann Li- 
brary are concerned, I found no reference to 
foreign mission work or even statistics such as 
the famous Linzer Quartalschrift publishes in 
such scholarly fashion. Incomplete, however, as 
this enumeration may be, the suggestion pre- 
sents itself to every friend of American Church 
History that these half-forgotten sources be- 
yond the Ocean—even though of secondary 
value—be searched for material which will lead 
to a better appreciation of those pioneer days 
in the field of Catholic missionary activities. 

GEORGE TIMPE, P.S.M. 
: Washington, D. C. 


The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
President, John Hibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


First Vice President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, III. 

Third Vice-President, Andrew Hoffmann, La Crosse, Wis. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. C., 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the following 
five members-at-large:. Phillip H. Donnelly, New 
York; Louis M. Seiz, New Jersey; Gus J. Reininger, 
Texas; John J. Baumgartner, North Dakota; George 
J. Phillipp, Indiana. 


Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIll.; Willibald 
Ejibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Important Directives for Catholic Action 


The letter on Catholic Action, addressed by 
the Holy Father to the Hierarchy in Brazil 
earlier in the year, has been granted but scant 
attention in our country. But like all communi- 
cations on this subject emanating from the Va- 
tican, this one merits our serious considera- 
tion. 

His Holiness gives directions for: 1. the or- 
ganization of the clergy, of religious and laity 
into special groups, the laity organized accord- 
ing to occupations; and 2. the training of boys 


and girls at an early age to take part in Cath- 


= 


olic Action. 

On these two particular points the letter ob- 
serves that groups of farmers, industrial work- 
ers, students, cultured persons, professional 
men, and so on, should be formed, and every 
individual should be an Apostle of Christ in the 
station in which God has placed him. Special 
attention should be paid to the humble classes— 
the industrial workers and the toilers of the 
earth, who are being attacked by an intense 
anti-religious and anti-social propaganda. 

Priests and seminarists should be trained in 
Catholic Action, and lessons should be gained 
from Catholic Action, as experienced in other 
countries. ; 

Study is necessary, and days and weeks of 
study should be organized on a national, re- 
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gional, diocesan and parochial scale, with spiri- 
tual exercises mingling with practical lessons 
and lectures. 

“There is no time or place better for the edu- 
cation of youth in Catholic Action, than the 
schools and colleges.” This training will stand 
the colleges in good stead by bringing them 
numbers of good Catholic pupils, and will espe- 
cially benefit the young people in view of their 
approach to the difficult age in life. In this 
way, the religious associations and institutes 
will become the true ‘auxiliary forces” of Cath- 
olic Action. 

His Holiness concludes: 


_ “Catholic Action thus reinforced and organ- 
ized will be the true peaceful army which will 
fight the holy war to establish and assist the 
Kingdom of Christ, which is the Kingdom of 
justice, peace and love. By these means it will 
contribute in a real and efficacious manner to 
the prosperity of the fatherland and the citi- 
zens. It must be remembered, as We have in- 
sistently repeated on several occasions, that it 
must absolutely abstain from all activities and 
ties of party politics, which would cause the 
gravest damage to every religious activity. In 
this way it will become the opportune means of 
which the Church avails itself to communicate 
to the people every kind of benefit.” 


Dispelling a False Impression 


Not a few German-Americans of the second 
or third native-born generation suffer from the 
fallacious assumption that severing the strains 
which bind them to the past is one of the means 
necessary to secure for them preferment among 
their fellow-men. The life of the late Dr. Otto 
Leopold Schmidt, of Chicago, refutes this fool- 
ish supposition. In fact, Lawrence M. Larson, 
in his appreciation of the late President of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, read before the 
Illinois Day Meeting in Springfield on Decem- 
ber 3, 1935, declares: 

“Dr, Schmidt believed that one owes a debt to one’s” 
ancestors, and this debt he gladly paid. The honor that 
he rendered to his German past was more than lip ser- 
vice; he paid the debt in his daily life. I have heard it 
stated that Dr. Schmidt was the most prominent citi- 
zen of German blood in Chicago, perhaps one might say 
in all Illinois. In whatever his German-American 
friends attempted to do for their people in a large way, 
his aid was always enlisted and he usually shared in 
the undertaking.”1!) 

The article on Dr. Schmidt, contributed by 
Theodore C. Pease to the same issue of the 
Journal from which the foregoing quotations 
were extracted, also refers to the services he 
rendered the people of his race: 

“For many years President of the German-American 
Historical Society, he in great measure financed its 
publications. He was intensely interested in the cul- 
tural achievements of Americans of German descent. 
He wished them to take an active part in the finer 


1) Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
Jan. 1936, p. 245. 
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aspects of American life. For that reason he furthered 
the gift by Mrs. Schmidt’s mother of the Conrad Seipp 
Memorial Fund, which secured the publication of 
Faust’s ‘German Element in the United States.” 

But this same man rendered services to the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association of a nature that, in 
1926, led to his being chosen its President. “This elec- 
tion is so unusual,” Mr. Larson states, “that it calls 
for comment. The Association is a virile and active 
body; its membership is made up largely of men and 
women who regard historical work as their profession. 
Up to that year (1926) the Presidency had always been 
given to men who had attained eminence as students of 
history. But on that occasion the organization decided 
to ignore the claims of historical scholarship and gave 
the Presidency to a layman. Dr. Schmidt had contrib- 
uted nothing to the bibliography of history. He was a 
man of culture and scientific attainment. But that had 
been achieved in the distant realm of medicine. To a 
place in the guild of workers in history he could make 
no claim.” 

In addition the same writer notes the re- 
markable circumstance “that this layman al- 
ready held the Presidency of four other import- 
ant historical organizations, The German- 
American, The Chicago, and The State Histor- 
ical Societies and the Board of Trustees of the 


State Historical Library.” 


Documentary Evidences of the Piety 
of Our Forebears 


Together with German prayerbooks of devo- 
tion printed in more recent years, there have 
come to us from time to time volumes brought 
across the ocean by the Catholic pioneers of the 
German tongue after 1825. Some of these 
books were printed late in the 18. century and 
one of the volumes was published even in 1690, 
at Cologne: “The Celestial Palm-Garden” by 
Father Nakatenus, one of the most popular 
books of devotion of the time. 

Because these books reveal to an extent the 
spiritual and intellectual standards of the men 
and women who carried them across the At- 
lantic, we have arranged a small collection, to 
which we wish to add more volumes of this 
kind, the former owners of which should, if 
possible, be identified. 

Among the books of this nature selected by 
us for our museum there is a copy of the “Imi- 
tation of Christ’, by Thomas a Kempis, pub- 
lished at Luzern in Switzerland in 1848, the 
fly-leaf of which bears the following inscrip- 
tion “This prayerbook belongs to Johann Baer 
of Oriskany, to whom it was sent as a present 
by his sister Sensel from Hechingen, Ger- 
many.” 

The fly-leaves of another little volume, a 
prayerbook published at Hildesheim in 1799, 
have been turned into a family record. The 
former owner records at the very beginning 
that he was married at Carondelet, Missouri, 
on the 19th of August, 1866, and that he ar- 
rived in Kansas on the 29th of the same month 
and year. This entry is followed by others, re- 
cording the birth of a number of children, the 
first of which came into the world on June 21, 


1867, and the last one in 1883. The writer was 
born at Oberselters in the Grand Duchy of N as- 
sau on the 23rd of October, 1834, and his wife 
in the same town ten years later. 


Signs of the Times 


The writer of the Woman’s Page in a lead- 
ing Catholic weekly published over-sea has told 
us in a letter: 

“Tt seems to me that formerly we had to fight out- 
siders in their attitude to Maternity, but now we have 
to fight our very own people; there is an alarming 
growth of false ideas on this question. I never got a 
bigger shock than some years ago when I heard a 
woman who was a leading Catholic, and a good one at 
that, say at a meeting: ‘The Church will have to change 
her attitude to Marriage and Children, or she will lose 
many of her followers!’ Daily I find the resistance to 
outside teachings growing weaker and weaker.” 

We fear this attitude to be quite common. 
This was overheard by a senior attending an 
academy conducted by Sisters, in a photograph- 
ic studio on the occasion of taking the pictures 
of this year’s graduates. Several of the mothers 
were present, and one was heard by the girls 
to say she had two children and that was real- 
ly all one could afford, considering circum- 
stances. Influenced by public opinion and par- 
ental instruction of this nature even, the gen- 
eration now approaching manhood and woman- 
hood is entering adult life with the very opin- 
ion, referred to above, firmly established in 
their mind. 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION CLUBS 


The Mill-Stone of Indifference Hampers 
Study Clubs 


Indifference to the things of the spirit and 
the mind is, undoubtedly, one of the signatures 
of the present. The widespread urge to pro- 
mote Adult Education, to inaugurate Study 
Clubs and Forums, etc., is largely due, perhaps, 
to the realization of the circumstance referred 
to by thoughtful men and women. A serious- 
minded people, anxious to inquire, to read, to 
study, can dispense with means of this kind, ex- 
cept when adult education is demanded for the 
promotion of professional proficiency. 

The prevailing indifference undoubtedly ac- 
counts, to a degree, for the frequent failure of 
study clubs. At least, the following strictures 
from the letter of a Pastor in an Eastern State, 
relating his experiences in this direction, lend 
color to this opinion, for he writes: 

“It was my ambition last fall to begin a Discussion 
Club and, thinking that the girls of the Sodality would 
constitute the group best adapted to this purpose, I 
proposed the plan to them, outlining in detail the aim 
and also the nature of the work connected with such 
a club and the benefits to be derived. In a general 
meeting of the Sodality it was decided that a club, such 
as a Discussion Club, should be organized and a meet- 


ing was announced. To my great disappointment few 
reported, only a few. It was then thought that the 


meeting should be announced for the following week; 
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this was done, and even fewer seemed interested. When 
I came to inquire into the reason, I was told that the 
girls thought there was too much work connected with 
the club, although I had explained that only ten or fif- 
teen minutes of reading daily would be necessary to 
make the thing a success. The proposition failed, be- 
cause the girls said they had no time. 


“At the next monthly meeting of the Holy Name 
Society I explained the working of a Discussion Club to 
the men, and I was greatly surprised to note how they 
took to it. Three men were appointed to report those 
who would form a club, and the prospects were more 
than promising. The evening for the first meeting 
came, and we had eight members. Excuses were given, 
and we tried the following week, after I had been 
assured that ‘plenty’ others would come, and that I 
should procure study-material. This I did. The next 
week five reported, and at the next meeting two of 
these five remained away, while one new man showed 
up. I could accomplish nothing with my Discussion 
Club. But I will try again later on.” 

This is by no means an isolated instance of 
this nature; we know of many Study and Dis- 
cussion Clubs, both East and West, to have 
failed. An excellent priest in the State of Kan- 
Sas, a few years ago, organized a club for his 
farmers: indifference and the unwillingness 
of the men to consider diligently their own 
problems doomed the enterprise to failure. It 
would seem, that most men and women of the 
present, in our country at least, desire ready- 
made remedies for the economic ills they are 
suffering from, while they are unwilling to at- 
tempt what is necessary for the comprehension 
of present-day conditions and the solution of 
the problems they are confronted with. It is 
therefore they will before long fall into the 
hands of quacks. 


* oO OF 


Wisconsin farm organizations have estab- 
lished active groups for the discussion of rural 
problems in 16 counties. The University of 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture is aiding their 
plans to consider this season such questions as: 
“Why don’t farm boys and girls go to high 
school?”’; “Is dairying doomed in Wisconsin ?’’; 
“Who should pay the doctor’s bills?” and “How 
can you get your money’s worth?” The success 
hitherto attained in Wisconsin has induced the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to advocate 
introduction of the plan to other states. 

The purposes aspired to are twofold: to convey in- 
formation to club members and to enlist their intelligent 
co-operation towards self-help and mutual help for im- 
provement of their economic condition. The manner of 
proceeding towards the contemplated end is especially 
noteworthy. The first move provides for a meeting at 
which all members pool their information and exchange 
their views concerning the problem under considera- 
tion. After that study of the problem, directed by speci- 
alists, is engaged in; lastly a debate between teams 
consisting of participants in the preliminary meetings, 
is arranged. In the end the audience may join in the 
discussion. 

It has been the practice in the past for the 
group to adopt a pertinent resolution after a 
debate and to thus record its opinion regarding 

‘the problem discussed and to formulate some 
‘plan of action bearing on it. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT 
A Militant Young Miner 


There is a militancy Catholic Young America 
lacks and which it must recover if the cause of 
Catholic Action is to attain its goal. It may be 
necessary in fact to train young men and wom- 
en, step by step, to take their place in the front 
ranks of Catholic Action, prepared: and will- 
ing to serve, wherever their services may be 
needed. There are trying times ahead and un- 
less we realize that spiritual and intellectual 
preparedness is demanded of us, together with 
the willingness to employ the tactics required 
by the situation, we shall play a pitiable réle 
in the inevitable struggle for the preservation 
of faith and morals. Even today we have need 
of the militancy displayed by the youthful pres- 
ident of Local No. 189, Cincinnati, Ohio, of the 
clothing workers union, a former coal miner, 
who has been sent by his fellow-workers to the 
union coal fields to acquaint the miners with 
the conditions prevailing in open-shops of the 
tailoring industry of the city now his home. 

As a result of his work in the coal fields, the 
United Mine Workers Journal reports, Cincin- 
nati’s large open-shop tailoring firms have suf- 
fered great losses in mining regions visited by 
him, where union miners are said now to look 
for clothing bearing the union label. One firm, 
mentioned by name in the Journal, “one of the 
most notorious labor-hating tailoring firms in 
the midwest,” is said to have been affected to 
such an extent by the propaganda of the young 
laborite that salesmen have been ‘‘forced to va- 
cate coal camp after coal camp, as the locals of 
the United Mine Workers go on record con- 
demning the purchase of scab clothing by union 
men.” 

The account further reports the young man’s 
wife to have been threatened and told physical 
violence would be done her husband unless he 
ceased his efforts in the coal’ fields. ‘The 
plucky wife refused to be frightened and in- 
formed the callers that their terrorism was use- 
less since she and her husband were determined 
to help end the miserable sweatshop conditions 
that have blighted the lives of Cincinnati cloth- 
ing workers, employed in open shops, for many 
years.”’!) 

There is need even at present among Cath- 
olics of the militant spirit displayed by this 
Unionist. The opportunities to exercise it are 
not wanting. eee 

Certain remarks in the presidential address, 
delivered on the occasion of the Jubilee Confer- 
ence of the Australian Workers’ Union, ob- 
served not long ago, caused the editor of the 
Tribune, Catholic weekly of Melbourne, to re- 
mark, what American Catholics have reason to 
ponder. Speaking of young workers, the Aus- 
tralian labor official had said: 

“Give them a packet of cigarettes and a ‘bob’ for 


1) Loe. cit, March 1, p. 7. 
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the pictures, and they are satisfied, and care nothing 
for what is happening to Australia.” 

“If anyone wishes to understand the reason 
for the growing influence of Communism,” the 
commentator referred to adds, ‘‘let him observe 
the passionate zeal and spirit of self-sacrifice 
which prevail among the apostles of this new 
creed, and the intelligence which the least mem- 
ber of the party displays in his work of propa- 
ganda. If Labor is not to fall entirely under 
the control of this vigorous and determined 
minority, it is essential that a movement 
equally zealous, sincere, and _ clear-headed, 
should be formed to combat its doctrines, and to 
defend the principles of Christian democracy. 
Such a movement exists in the Catholic coun- 
tries of Europe; there is no good reason why it 
should not come into being among our own 
Christian workers. So long as the present sel- 
fishness and indifference prevails, however, the 
Marxists will continue to grow in strength, and 
to divert the Trades Union movement from the 
fight for real liberty to a struggle for the ma- 
terial ease and servility of State Socialism.” 

Our nation is travelling in this very direc- 
tion, and without the aid of Marxists even! 

* * * 


The death, on April 14, of the Most Reverend 
James Anthony Walsh, founder of the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society, is indeed a reminder 
that, even in the midst of a civilization gone to 
seed, the zeal that inspired the Apostles of 
former days still burns brightly among us in 
not a few individuals. It is quite true, “there 
are millions of people who owe Bishop Walsh a 
debt of gratitude,” as the America declares edi- 
torially, ‘for having shown them a new vision 
of the Church in action, and thousands of 
young people who received from him the noble 
ambition of devoting themselves to the spirit 
of the Kingdom of Heaven.” Also that the 
founder of Maryknoll struck in his writings 
“that tone of high heroism tempered with 
humble hardihood which has been character- 
istic of the Mission Movement in the United 
States”... Bishop Walsh was, in fact, a power- 
ful creator of that spirit. “Its influence on 
the future of the Church in this country, par- 
ticularly among young people,” to quote Amer- 
ica once more, “is incalculable.” 

It is for the reason just stated, we insert 
these remarks in the columns of our journal 
intended especially for those interested in the 
Youth Movement. The life, the labors, and also 
the death of Bishop Walsh—he passed away 
after a lingering illness, fully resigned to die— 
constitute a worthy subject of study. For pri- 
vate reading we would recommend his “Obser- 
vations in the Orient,” which volume fully sus- 
tains the opinion that the Field Afar, published 
monthly at Maryknoll, “reflected the delicious 
spirit of bonhomie and humorous seif-depreci- 
ation with which Americans are wont to ap- 
proach their hardships.” 


Two young men, members of the Committee 
on Organization of the Cath. Union of Mo., Mr. 
Cyril Furrer and Mr. Alphonse Clemens, ad- 
dressed a meeting of the recently reorganized 
District. League of the St. Charles Deanery, 
conducted at West Alton April 19. Their sub- 
jects were: The Catholic Union and the Young 
Man, and What a District League Can Do. 


The appeal, addressed to the members of the League, 
composed of societies of men and young men, by the 
speakers, was seconded by the Spiritual Director, Rev. 
A. Fechtel, West Alton, Rev. A. T. Strauss, St. Charles, 
and Rev. J. Pezold, Cottleville. 


CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT UNIONS 


The possibilities co-operation offers are not 
sufficiently realized even by many friends of the 
movement in our country. We usually have in 
mind only the opportunities for consumers and 
producers co-operation, and in late years co- 


operative banking, conducted under the name of - 


Credit Unions. 

In Italy, as long ago as thirty years, laborers had or- 

ganized co-operatives intended to execute all manner 
of earth-works, connected with the construction of 
roads, railways, canals, etc. Now comes the informa- 
tion that a society called ‘The Madras District Co- 
operative Labor Society’ was registered in January 
last with the main. object of finding employment for 
its members by obtaining contracts from the Govern- 
ment and private bodies. It seems, that the Joint Reg- 
istrar of Co-operative Societies was largely respons- 
ible for the inauguration of this co-operative. 
_ But what a lesson India teaches proud Amer- 
ica, where the ‘individualists of yesterday’ look 
to the Federal government to solve their prob- 
lems, although not so long ago they spoke con- 
temptuously of Government Paternalism! 


* * * 


Even at the very beginning of the present 
century the author of a volume on “The Ele- 
ments of Social Science and Political Econo- 
my,” intended especially for the use in Semi- 
naries, as Cardinal Rampolla wrote, insisted 
that “every means should be taken to facilitate 
agrarian credit.” 

“The owner,” Fr. Dardano, for it is his book 
we refer to, writes, ‘‘often finds himself in need 
of capital to defray the expense of cultivation. 
He requires money, he requires credit at the 
lowest interest. The establishment, therefore, 
of Raiffeisen Rural Chests and of Social Banks 
ought to be made easy.” 

This has been done in our country in the course of 
the past twenty years. But the farmers are slow in 
availing themselves of the opportunity granted. In 
Belgium, Italy, and Canada, priests became leaders of 
the movement, to establish among farmers what is 
known among us by the not entirely satisfactory name 
of “Credit Unions”; in rural parishes of our country 
the initiative must in most cases, we believe, originate 
with the parish priest. 

* ok * 
: Carrying out a decision of the latest meet- 
ing of the Mo. Cath. C. U. Conference, the Sec- 
retary, Mr. Lawrence Schneider, has canvassed 
the officers of the Catholic C. U.’s in the state 
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regarding their attitude towards a proposal to 
establish a central Cath. C. U. Pursuing the 
endeavor of the Conference further, Mr. B. L. 
Barhorst, its President, accompanied by an- 
other member, called on the Commissioner of 
Securities in Jefferson City to ascertain how 
far the group could proceed with their plan 
prior to obtaining additional legislation. 

The hope is entertained that it may be possible to 


form a central association, the members of which would 
be the Parish C. U.’s and their officers, who, under the 


_ law, are prevented from obtaining loans from their own 


societies. An important object of the contemplated or- 
ganization is to provide an agency in which Parish 
C. U.’s, whose loan demands are light, may deposit sub- 
stantial amounts against which those with heavy loan 
demands may draw for the benefit of their needy mem- 
bers. All affiliated units woud, of course, be obliged to 
maintain deposits in the central association. 


A further proposed purpose—to enable Catholics who 
have no other opportunity to belong to a Parish C. U., 
to obtain membership in the central organization—is 
being waived at present because of the skeptical atti- 
tude of the State Department under which the C. U.’s 
function. 


A Parish C. U. regarding which we have 
been unable to report in the past is that found- 
ed in February, 1934, in St. Mary’s congrega- 
tion at Waterloo, Iowa, in charge of the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. 


As of December 31, last, the union had assets of 
$1123.70, made up of $664.60 loaned to members, 
$202.00 represented by furniture and fixtures, and 
$257,10 by cash in bank. Payments on shares amounted 
to $1105.32. Members numbered 82, of whom 43 had been 
gained during the year, while 4 persons had withdrawn 
from the organization. 13 members availed themselves 
of the loan service of the union during the year, $100 
representing the largest individual loan. 

The union lists 199 fully paid shares, and has de- 
clared a 4 percent dividend each year.—An interesting 
item listed in the report deals with expenses, namely, 
salaries, none; supplies, $6.55; rent, none; other ex- 
penses, $4.80, the total being $11.36, or roughly 1 per- 
cent of the assets,—a classical example of the economy 
inherent in good C. U. management. 


* * * 


The first Parish Credit Union in Missouri to 
accept deposits from school children, St. An- 
drew’s, has had a number of successors, among 
them St. Lawrence Parish C. U., of New Ham- 
burg, Mo. 

According to recent reports, this quasi “Junior C. U.” 
had 31 members at the end of the first three weeks of 
its existence, whose deposits amounted to $8.07. Those 
who know how scarce money is late in winter and dur- 
ing the spring in rural America, will estimate correctly 
these results. Their treasurer makes a deposit daily. 
“The enthusiasm of the youngsters,” the Pastor of St. 
Lawrence parish, Rev. Hubert J. Eggemann, writes, 
“has brought older people into the C. U.” ; 


* * % 


A C. U. was recently established among the 
employees of the St. Louis Public Library. 


On invitation, Mr. Peter Maes, President of St. An- 
drew’s Parish C. U., discussed the purposes and meth- 
ods of operation of the credit union at the weekly con- 


- ference of the Library staff, and, after another address, 


assisted in establishing the organization, which at pres- 
ent has approximately 75 members. 
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With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Convention Calendar 


Catholic Central Verein of America and Na- 

tional Catholic Women’s Union: San Antonio, 
Texas, September 12-16. 

Cath. Union of Illinois and Cath. Women’s 
League: Peru, May 24-25. 

Central Verein of Connecticut and C. W. U.: 
New Haven, June 20-21. 

C. V. of North Dakota and C. W. U.: Lefor, 
June 1-2. 

Cath. Union of Ohio and C. W. U.: Frank, 
July 11-12. 

C. V. of Pennsylvania and C. W. U.: Easton, 
July 11-14. 

Cath. Union of New York and C. W. U.: Al- 
bany, September 6-7. 

State Federation of California: San Fran- 
cisco, Sept. 6-7. 

Texas Branch of the C. V. and C. W. U.: San 
Antonio: Sept. 11-13. 

C. V. of New Jersey and C. W. U. of Hudson 
and Essex Counties: Egg Harbor City in Sep- 
tember. 

' St. Joseph State League of Indiana and Cath. 
Women’s League: Jasper, Sept. 19-22. 

Minnesota Branch of the C. V. and Cath. 
Women’s Union: Sept. 27-28. 

Cath. Union of Mo. and Cath. Women’s 
Union: Jefferson City, Sept. 26-29. 


Most Reverend Bishop Duffy Recollects 
C. V. Study Course 


The inability of Most Reverend John A. 
Duffy to attend the joint meeting recently con- 
ducted in his episcopal city, under the auspices 
of the Syracuse Federation of the C. V. and the 
N. C. W. U., caused His Excellency to address 
a letter to the officers, commending both the 
local organization and the national federation. 
Bishop Duffy writes in part: 

“ |... My associations with your society go back 
more than a quarter of a century, and the religious and 
social importance of your work has long made me a 
sincere promoter of the causes you advocate. 

“Twenty-five years ago I attended a seminar held 
under the auspices of the Central Verein at Fordham 
University. Your society gathered together at that 
time the foremost thinkers of the day to discuss the 
Social Question and propose a program of action to 
guide Catholic men and women in the serious matters, 
even then pressing for a solution... .” 


Having referred in particular to the address- 
es delivered on the occasion by the Rev. Joseph 
Husslein, $.J., the Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, and 
Mr. David Goldstein, Most Rev. Duffy adds: 


“To all of us who attended the Central Verein School 
of Social Action a quarter of a century ago, Social 
Justice assumed a meaning that has influenced us ever 


since.” 
The letter closes with the commendation: 


“The work of your society, begun then, has grown 
with the years. I trust it will continue to grow and ex- 
pand in the diocese of Syracuse. I commend your work 
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and applaud your earnestness and zeal. May the bless- 
ing of God attend on each one of your members, the 
wisdom that comes down from above guide your de- 
liberations.”’ 


Maryland Branch Defines Purposes of 
Organization 


The new constitution of the Maryland 
Branch, C. C. V. of A., adopted on January 5th 
of this year, declares it to be the purpose of the 
organization to unite Catholic men, principally 
those of German birth or descent, residing in 
the State of Maryland or the District of Colum- 
bia, in a fraternal body with this aim in view: 


a) To educate its members in civic virtue and the 
performance of civic duties; ; pitey 

b) To promote the study and practice of social jus- 
tice and Catholic Action, particularly as outlined in the 
Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII and his successors, 
especially Pius XI. 


The by-laws enlarge on these provisions of 
the constitution, and outline what is virtually a 
comprehensive program of social action. It is 
Article II. which declares the objects of the 
C.C. V. of A., Maryland Branch, to be: 


1. To foster and promote a Christian philosophy of 
life in public and private, and particularly to apply its 
principles to industrial, commercial, social, civic and 
political problems. 

2. To guard, protect and defend religious liberty; 
the free exercise of conscience; the exercise, free and 
unhindered, of the faith and religious practices of its 
members and the protection of the institutions of their 
worship. 

8. To advocate and promote the restoration of So- 
ciety on the basis of Christian principles, conformably 
to the Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII and his suc- 
cessors. 

4. To protect and guard the position and honor of the 
family, the Christian home life and the rights of the 
parents in the rearing and education of their children. 

5. To cultivate brotherly love amongst its members, 
and service and sacrifice to their fellow-men. 

6. To promote the practice of the civic virtues and 
the performance of public duty, particularly in the ex- 
ercise of the franchise. 

7. To take an active interest in the civic betterment 
of the community. 

8. To labor for justice and charity in all human re- 
lations. 

9. To conduct and promote Catholic Social Action 
among its members. 

10. To educate its members in the principles thus ad- 
vocated, by schools, institutions, study circles, lectures, 
books, pamphlets, prints, etc. 


Arkansas Branch Records Gains 


As a result of extending the scope of the 
original and wellsustained efforts to gain new 
members, the Cath. Union of Arkansas has 
added during three recent months 9 societies, 
not hitherto enrolled on its roster. One of them, 
Little Rock Council of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, numbers 200 members. 

This and other features of the work engaged in dur- 
ing the winter were disclosed by the President of the 
Union, Mr. T. J. Arnold, at a meeting of the Central 
District League, conducted at Morrilton March 15. 
Phases of Catholic Action were discussed by Rev. A. 


Lachowski, C.S.Sp., Conway, while Rev. F. A. Schwab, 
of Morrilton, and Rev. Fr. Laux, also members of the 


Congregation of the Holy Ghost, delivered brief ad- 
dresses. 


Initiative Instilled Into Mission Aid Endeavor 


The Mission Aid activities, conducted jointly 
by the men’s and women’s branches of the C. 
V. of Minnesota during the past 8 or 9 months, 
bore good fruit, Mr. Wm. A. Boerger, Presi- 
dent of our Minnesota Branch, reports. There 
had been received and disbursed up to March 
23rd the following contributions: 

“Fifty-six boxes and cartons and 4 sacks of used 
clothing, over a ton of pop-corn, 27 pounds of beans, 
27 pounds of dried apples, and $12.50 in cash were for- 
warded to needy missioners among the Indians of the 
Northwest by the constituent societies.” 

Cooperating societies listed in the report are located 
at Urbank, Madison, St. Cloud, West Newton, Watkins, 
Rosen, New Ulm, Lucan, Albany, Le Centre, St. Nicho- 
las, Mankato, Millerville, Winona, Waconia, Minne- 
apolis, and St. Joseph. The report mentions also ser- 
vices rendered local poor by the societies at Perham. 

Two features in Mr. Boerger’s report—it 
may be recalled that this group concentrate on 
gifts of used wearing apparel, and beans and 
pop-corn grown expressly for the Missions— 
are of particular interest: A group of women 
in West Newton included dried apples in their 
Mission contribution, while the local society 
at St. Joseph made a special effort to provide 
a sizeable quantity of pop-corn. The women of 
West Newton peeled, cut and dried a sufficient 
quantity of sound apples, which yielded the 
weight reported. In St. Joseph, on the other 
hand, a “‘pop-corn meeting” was arranged early 
in February 1935, and plans were made for a 
large crop. As in 1934, three acres were plant- 
ed to this variety of corn; they yielded over 
3000 pounds. About 400 pounds were sold and 
from the proceeds the cost of transporting the 
balance to destination was defrayed. 

At last year’s convention, a number of jig-saw 
puzzles and samples of reading matter had been in- 
cluded in the Mission and Charity Aid exhibition ar- 
ranged by the C. W. U. While the vestments and 
articles of everyday apparel displayed on that occasion 
were forwarded to Mission stations, the other articles 
were distributed among the inmates of the local Old 
Folks’ Home, St. Joseph’s Hospital, the County Poor 
House and the County Jail. 

The articles contributed by the Minnesota 
Branch of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union to 
the Mission Exhibit of last year’s Natl. and 
State conventions were included in the ship- 
ments made to the Indian Missions. 


“I wish to take this occasion to remark,” 
writes a Kansas pastor, “that I think your 
magazine 1s a remarkable production. There is 
only one thing wrong with it: it is not suffici- 
ently recognized by other Catholic writers and 
papers. While Social Justice has been so much 
talked of, I do not remember your magazine to 
have referred to the subject. And yet, as far 
as I know, it is the only publication in the coun- 
try with the title Social Justice. Others talk 
about Social Justice; you have it. I wish you 
success in your work.” 


+ 
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An Active Local Federation 


Except for the war-period, our Rochester 
Federation has continued its activities with un- 
abated zeal for fully two decades. The report 
for the first three months of this year upholds 
the reputation the organization has established. 
Its monthly meetings are public forums, in- 
tended to cultivate the social sense of the mem- 
bers of the Federation. On each of these occa- 
sions, Bureau leaflets are distributed. 


On the occasion of one of the recent meet- 
ings, the proceedings and deliberations of the 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, 
conducted at Rochester earlier in the year, were 
thoroughly discussed by qualified speakers. 
Likewise, a number of communications received 
from the C. V. and the C. B. 


In addition to the meetings of the Federation 
of men, a joint session of men and women was 
held, largely for the purpose of discussing legis- 
lative matters. No favor was shown State aid 
for parochial schools; on the other hand, ex- 
tension of bus service to the children attending 
private and parochial schools was demanded. 
The legislators at Albany, both in the Senate 
and the House, were not left in the dark regard- 
ing the attitude of our members towards no 
fewer than 17 bills, pending in the General As- 
sembly of New York State. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment was again opposed strenuously. 


The Local Branch of the N. C. W. U. deserves 
special credit for its opposition to efforts to 
promote birth control. It was at a Memorial 
Mass for the late Rev. Jacob Staub, the former 
Spiritual Director of the Rochester Federation, 
Rev. Albert Geiger called attention to the local 
campaign to collect funds for the nefarious pur- 
pose referred to above. 


An Appreciation of C. V. Efforts 


The very indifference which prevents so 
many of our members from knowing what the 
C. V. strives to accomplish, and does accom- 
plish, inclines them also to adopt a supercilious 
attitude towards the organization, and this in 
spite of the numerous commendations our pro- 
gram and efforts have been granted. 


The Daily Standard of Celina, Ohio, earlier 
in the present year published several articles 
on the Credit Union, contributed to its columns 
by Rev. U. F. Mueller, C.PP.S., for a long time 
lecturer in Theology at St. Charles Seminary, 
Cathagena, Ohio. It is in one of these articles 
Fr. Mueller says: 


“The most prominent Catholic promoter of this form 
of co-operation is the Catholic Central Verein, with 
headquarters at St. Louis. Its Ohio Branch, the Cath- 


olic Union of Ohio, held its state convention in 1935 at . 


Burkettsville. It was here the writer became acquaint- 
ed with this movement. With the intention of obtain- 
ing further information on the subject, he went to 
La Crosse, Wis., to attend the national convention of 
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the C. V., where an entire day was granted to the dis- 
cussion of Co-operation. The principal speakers were 
the Bishop-elect of Fargo, N. Dak., Most Rev. A. J. 
Muench, and a layman from Canada, Mr. George Keen, 
Secretary, The Canadian Co-operative Union.” 

The writer dwells at some length on the 
Credit Union Conference, conducted at La 
Crosse on the evening of the second day of the 
convention and refers, in this connection, to 
the Central Bureau’s Credit Union promoter, 
Mr. B. L. Barhorst. “What was quite notice- 
able,” Fr. Mueller remarks, “is that most of 
these Credit Unions were in German parishes. 
Some of the delegates preferred even to submit 
their reports in German.” 


Why So Little Cooperation? 


Our request, to aid us to understand why so 
few of these officers cooperate wholeheartedly 
with the Bureau, addressed to the secretaries of 
the societies affiliated with the C. V., resulted in 
a number of interesting statements. Thus the 
secretary of a society in the State of New York, 
known to us as an activist, attributes the blame 
to the neglect of the societies to elect men of 
ability to office. ‘Popularity rather than abil- 
ity is frequently the factor which decides the 
choice,” he writes, basing his contention on his 
observations in a number of organizations. 

“Men of this kind,” he continues, “take a joy in their 
office at first, just as a young child is pleased by a new 
toy. But it soon tires and discards it, and similarly 
men, lacking in quality, take no interest in their work, 
once the attraction of novelty has worn off.” 

Acknowledging receipt of his communication 
we wrote: 

“Your opinion, that societies do not always elect. 
suitable men to office, coincides with our own observa- 
tion. It coincides furthermore with our experience 
here at the Bureau that men, who are not readers of 
Central-Blatt and Social Justice, are elected to the office 
of president in some of our major leagues even. How 
is it possible for a man of this calibre to know what 
the C. V. contemplates? How could he be imbued with 
the spirit of our organization, or how could he be ex- 
pected to cooperate intelligently with the executive 
officers of the C. V. and the Bureau, especially in mat- 


ters where principles are at stake, as for instance, in 
the case of the Child Labor Amendment?” 


Chaplain’s Aid 


Largely the benefactions and confidence of 
two men, one a resident of Missouri, and the 
other of Texas, make it possible for us to sup- 
ply the Chaplain, stationed at the United States 
Penitentiary in Leavenworth, with catechisms, 
prayerbooks, rosaries, etc., etc. Since we have 
not referred to this activity for some time past, 
we quote the following part of an acknowledg- 
ment addressed to the Bureau by the Chaplain, 
Rev. W. J. Kalina, on April 6th: 

“We received the fine prayerbooks, 300 of them, the 
300 rosaries, and the 100 catechisms you have sent us. 
This may have seemed a great demand on you, but 


when you stop to consider that there is a turnover of 
between one to two hundred men here every month, you 
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will obtain an idea how extensive and active the work 
for which these supplies are needed.” 

We have on former occasions pointed out the 
need Chaplains of State penitentiaries and sim- 
ilar institutions have for supplies of the kind 
referred to and the consequent obligation of our 
State Leagues to aid them in this regard. How- 
ever, it was necessary on a recent occasion that 
the Bureau respond to an appeal to supply the 
Catholic inmates of an institution for feeble- 
minded children in a certain State of the mid- 
dle-west, with prayerbooks, rosaries, scapulars 
and catechisms, because the local organizations 
failed to respond to a request for these articles. 


Chaplains at institutions of this nature can- 
not and should not be expected to pay for these 
supplies; the cost of the goods referred to by 
Rev. Fr. Kalina amounted to almost a hundred 
dollars. Hence, organizations, such as our local 
State Branches of the C. V. and N. G. W. U., 
should be prepared to meet expenses of this 
kind. District Leagues and individual societies 
should do the same for the chaplains of county 
jails and local eleemosynary institutions. Our 
Faith demands this of us; few of us could visit 
those in prison, but we can do so vicariously by 
aiding chaplains to perform their so difficult 
tasks. Nor can we, generally speaking, relieve 
the needs of the feeble-minded, except in the 
manner referred to above. Do not let us neg- 
lect these opportunities to extend charity to the 
souls of men, women, and children, whose lot 
is so deplorable. 


Commends Pictorial Charts 


An American Priest in India was rather un- 
happy when informed by us that a pictorial 
catechetical chart, used by him over a number 
of years, was out of print and that the Cana- 
dian publishers gave no assurance of their in- 
tention to produce a new edition. 

However, we succeeded in discovering in 
Italy what was more than a mere substitute for 
the chart referred to. The missionary now 
writes us: 

“The 12 pictures of the Creed came from Rome; they 
are masterpieces, and I am exceedingly well pleased. 
We could use one dozen sets at least, if this is not ask- 
ing too much. I am so very grateful for your kindness.” 

In addition, we are told: 


“T am alone here among a pagan population of a mil- 
lion people; the nearest priest is thirty miles away, over 
rough hills, jungles and rivers. The people are ex- 
tremely poor, some are glad if they get one meal 
every two days. Many are slowly finding their way into 
the Church.” 

The mud church erected by the missionary, 
in a Mission recently founded by him, has been 
dedicated to St. Isaac Jogues, S.J. It is, he be- 
lieves, the first chapel dedicated to the intrepid 
missionary and martyr in the Eastern hemi- 
sphere. “Perhaps some of his admirers would 
help,” the writer suggests. 


Detroit Member Honored by Holy Father 


One of those men, whose quiet but effective 
influence in the C. V. is always exerted in a 
modest manner, hardly ever exciting comment 
in wider circles, is Mr. William Heimbuch, of 
Detroit, for many years an active co-worker in 
the St. Joseph Liebesbund of that city and the 
State Branch of the C. V., and frequently a 
delegate to conventions of the national federa- 
tion. On the recommendation of his Ordinary, 
the Most Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, Bishop of 
Detroit, Mr. Heimbuch, member of the Liebes- 
bund for 60 years, was awarded the medal “Pro 
Ecclesia et Pontifice” by His Holiness Piux XI. 
in view of long continued services in the cause 
of the Church and charity. 


At the quarterly meeting held March 22., the St. 
Joseph Liebesbund adopted a resolution expressing ap- 
preciation of the honor conferred upon one of its oldest 
and most deserving members. 


Miscellany 


“The Corporative Order” was the subject of 
the seventh lecture in the study and discussion 
program of the City Federation of St. Paul, 
conducted during the April meeting. 

Rev. Fr. Virgil Michel, O.S.B., of St. John’s, set 
forth particularly the distinction between the corpo- 
rative and the totalitarian state——The last lecture of 
the series, based on “Quadragesimo anno,” is to be de- 
livered at the May meeting. 


On the occasion of this year’s Paschal Com- 
munion breakfast of St. Josephs Liebesbund of 
Detroit, organized in 1856, let us add, copies of 
several of our Free Leaflets were distributed 
among those present. 

In his report of the event, Mr. John N. Jantz, Secre- 
tary, tells us: “A very interesting discussion followed 
the distribution of the pamphlets and this added con- 


siderably towards the successful accomplishment of our 
program.” 


A dime collection, so frequently reeommend- 
ed by us, was resorted to recently by St. Fran- 
cis de Sales Society, of St. Paul, Minn., with the 
result that $12.25 were obtained for a mis- 
slonary in the flood-devastated area of China. 
_ Credit is due Mr. John C. Heller, Secretary, for hay- 
ing submitted to the meeting the missionary’s letter, 
describing the terrible conditions existing in the region 


BS not merely by water, but by vast deposits of 
mud. 


Rome was not built in a day, and the Susque- 
hanna Federation, Pennsylvania, organized on 
April 19., did not just happen or come into be- 
ing over night, as it were. It resulted from sus- 
tained and intelligently promoted efforts, ex- 
tending over a number of years, in fact. 

The new organization covers a field no less import- 
ant than the Lehigh Valley; hence, opportunities for 
extended social action and charitable endeavors are not 
lacking. Practically all of the branches of the Knights 
of St. George in the valley have joined; likewise two 


Holy Name Societies and St. Boniface Society of 
Williamsport. 4 ; 
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In order that the clergy of the Diocese of 
Fargo, N. Dak., may be fully prepared to par- 
ticipate in the lectures and discussions of the 
annual convention of this year’s National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference at Fargo in October, 
Most Rev. Bishop A. J. Muench arranged a 
two-day Rural Institute for April 28-29. 

The lecturers participating were: Rev. Dr. M. M. 
Coady, Director, Extension Department, St. Francis 
Xavier University, Antigonish, N. S., the Rev. Dr. Ed- 
gar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Rural Life Bureau, Washing- 
ton, the Rev. James A. Byrnes, Executive Secretary, 
N.C.R.L.C., and the Very Rev. Vincent Ryan, pastor of 
St. Anthony’s parish, Fargo. 

It is the Bishop’s intention to conduct local confer- 
ences at Grantfork, Devils Lake and Wahpeton in the 
course of the next few months. 


Although it is not a unique record, because 
several secretaries of societies connected with 
the C. V. have attained the distinction of fifty 
years of service, nevertheless it occurs but 
rarely that members may be prevailed upon to 
devote themselves to an organization for half 
a century. But such is the distinction attained 
by Charles F. Steets, of Union, New Jersey, 
who is now serving his fiftieth year as Secre- 
tary of St. Leo Benevolent Society. In recog- 
nition of his services he was presented with a 
briefcase at Casino Hall, Newark, on March 8. 

Mr. Steets has deserved well not only of the Society 
referred to, but also of the New Jersey Branch of the 
C. V., the national organization, and the C. B., with 
which he ‘has cooperated faithfully on every possible 
occasion. 


Even a small handfull of societies, recognized 
only as a section of a District League, can ar- 
range meetings that constitute veritable Social 
Study Courses. This is the achievement of the 
second unit of the First District Federation for 
Central Minnesota of the C. V. of that state. 
Composed of four societies, located in as many 
rural communities, this unit conducted a gath- 
ering in St. Martin, observing a program 
meriting the designation: study course. 


Instruction in and inspiration for Catholic Action: 
Old Age Assistance; Soil Conservation; and the studies 
pursued by the young men attending the Institute for 
Social Study conducted by the C. V. of Minnesota at 
St. John’s College, were the topics discussed by the 
speakers: Rev. Frs. Ansgar and Leo, O.S.B., of Rich- 
mond; Rev. Fr. Pius, 0.S.B., of St. Martin; State Sena- 
tor Mr. R. V. Woolsey, Melrose; County Agent Mr. E. 
C. Lenzmeir, and Mr. Hubert Moos, St. Martin, the last 
named a member of the young men’s group participat- 
ing in the course at St. John’s. 


Thanks to the cooperation of numerous so- 
cieties and individuals, it was possible for us to 
make another distribution of clothing, etc., to 
Missioners and Sisters laboring among Indians, 
Mexicans, and Negroes, late in winter. In lieu 
of many acknowledgments received, we print 
the following communication from Rev. Fr. 
_ Sylvester, O.S.B., of St. Paul’s Indian Mission 
at Marty, S. Dak.: 


_ “The bale of clothing, shoes, altar laces, books, toys 
~ and other articles, reached us in due time. God bless 


you! I commend you for your splendid charity to our 
poor Indians here in Dakota. That was indeed a fine 
shipment. What these people would do without kind 
friends such as you, Heaven alone knows. Sometimes 
I close my eyes and see them walking about in rags, 
and with their toes sticking out of their shoes. Indeed, 
such conditions would prevail, were it not for these 
boxes that come trickling in at Marty, usually just in 
time to save the situation. The Sisters, too, are grate- 
ful to you, for it is also their worry to provide some- 
thing to wear for our little ones.” 


One sometimes fears the descendants of Ger- 
man Immigrants to be suffering the loss of the 
very virtues which stood their ancestors in such 
good stead throughout the centuries. It is 
therefore heartening to discover that Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Steffens, who recently celebrated the 
sixtieth anniversary of their wedding day at 
Wilmette, Ill., were, on that occasion, not mere- 
ly surrounded by 9 of their children, but that 
all of these live with their families in the same 
block in which the home of their parents is 
situated. 

According to the Kath. Wochenblatt of Chicago, “the 
Steffens and their 9 children occupy the houses num- 
bering 1501 to 1525 Wilmette Avenue, while Mr. Stef- 
fens’ twin brother, Mr. Joseph Steffens, and his 10 
children occupy the houses 1527 to 1609 in the same 
street.” It should also be mentioned that Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Steffens number among their descendants 25 
grandchildren and 8 great-grandchildren. Both of the 
jubilarians were born at Gross Point, one of the earli- 
est Catholic settlements in the environs of Chicago and 
now a part of Wilmette. 


The opinion on the address delivered by the 
President of the N. C. W. U. at the mass meet- 
ing, conducted at Syracuse in March under the 
auspices of the Local Branch, C. C. V. of A., 
expressed by one of the officers of the organiza- 
tion in a report of the event to the Bureau, is. 
worth quoting: 

“Mrs. Lohr’s address was beautiful in its simplicity, 
and was marked by her usual earnestness and zeal. It 
was truly a practical program of simple steps towards 
Christian perfection, which she showed to be the most 
important aspect of Catholic Action.” 


Equally remarkable are the comments, con- 
tained in the same communication, regarding 
the address of the second speaker on the same 
occasion : 

“As for Judge Donnelly, many have already asserted 
that it was not until this occasion they had come to. 
understand clearly and to really appreciate the C. V. 
and its activities. By pointing out the important fea- 
tures of our work in an interesting review of the C. 
V.’s history and calling attention to the grave import- 
ance at the present time of united Catholic effort, he. 
helped us to a considerable extent to attain our pur- 
pose.” 


Visitors 


The Rev. M. M. Coady, Director of the Ex- 
tension Work of St. Francis Xavier Univers- 
ity at Antigonish, Nova Scotia, engaged on a 
tour of study and lecturing in our country, 
called at the Bureau during April. Other visi- 
tors were Mr. L. O. Billings, of the Farm Credit. 
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Administration, of Washington, D. C., and Mr. 
B. F. Hillebrandt, of Kansas City, representing 
the Missouri Mutual Credit League. 


* * * 


We were privileged to receive as visitors to 
the Library of the C. V., the President, Rev. 
Peter J. Etzig, C.SS.R., and some 40 members 
of the Catholic Library Association, priests, 
nuns, laymen and laywomen, during their 
fourth national convention, held at St. Louis 
from April 14th to 16th. It seems, our visitors 
were well impressed with the unique character 
of our Library building and the twofold collec- 
tions it houses. 


The Director of the Bureau read a paper on “Field 
Work for a Catholic Library” during one of the ses- 
sions held at St. Louis University. 


Book Notes 
Received for Review 


Poppy, Fr. Maximus, O.F.M., and Martin, Paul R., M. 
A., Survey of a Decade. The Third Order 
Secular of St. Francis in the United States. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1935. 
Cloth, xxi, LXI and 805 p. $3.50. 

Drinkwater, Rev. F. H., Why Not End Poverty? Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. London, 1935. 
Cloth, 120 p. 3/6. 

Goeb, Abbot Cuthbert, O.S.B., Offeramus. A Manual of 
the Ordinary of the Mass. 12. ed. The Li- 
turgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., 1934. p. c. 
OGeDameecmcust 

Herbst, Rev. Winfrid, S.D.S., Eucharistic Whisperings. 
Vol. VI. (From the German translation by 
Ottilie Boediker). The Society of the Divine 
Savior, St. Nazianz, Wis., 1985. 147 p. 
Paper bound 385 cts., cloth 75 cts. 

Herbst, Winfrid, S.D.S., Follow the Saints. Benziger 
Bros., Ni. Y., 1988.: Cloth, 253 p. $1.50. 

Donnelly, Francis P., S.J., Mustard Seed. Some Pun- 
gent Paragraphs. Wm. J. Hirten Co., N. Y. 
US, Os Cay AMD joe. AS i, 

Houtmortels, P. Marcolinus M., O.P. Ein Aloysius un- 
serer Tage: Der heilige Gabriel von der 
schmerzhaften Mutter, Kleriker aus dem 
Passionistenorden. 3. Aufl. Albertus Mag- 
nus-Verlag, Vechta i. O. 1928. Cloth, 160 p. 

Knackfuss, Eduard (P. Lucas, O.P.), Mein Weg zur 
Klosterpforte. Albertus - Magnus - Verlag, 
Vechta i. O. 1932. Cloth, 230 p. 

Budnowski, Else, Rosa von Lima. Albertus-Magnus- 
Verlag, Vechta i. O. 1935. p. ¢., 77 p. 

Prestel, Jos., Deutsche Literaturkunde. Erbgut und 
Erfillung. Herder & Co., Freiburg & St. 

i Louis, 1935. Cloth, 220 p. $1.15. 

Ko6sters, Ludwig, S.J., Die Kirche unseres Glaubens. 
Eine theologische Grundlegung katholischer 
Weltanschauung. Herder & Co., Freiburg & 

} St. Louis, 1935. Cloth, 274 p. $2.30. 

Fischer, Thomas, Bindung und Bekenntnis. Laienbriefe 

aus dieser Zeit. Benziger & Co., Einsiedeln, 
: __1935. Cloth, 208 p. RM. 3.50, Fr. 4.20. 

Mariannhiller Missionskalender 1936. 48. Jahrg. Ma- 
riannhiller Mission Society, Detroit, 1935. 
Dac LlOep ae 2bhetss 

Stonner, Dr. Anton, Heilige der deutschen Friihzeit. 2 
Bde. II. Band: Aus der Zeit der salischen 
und staufischen Kaiser. Herder & Co., Frei- 
burg & St. Louis, 1935. Cloth, 270 p. $1.60. 

Stadler, Theo. W., Die sozialen Kundgebungen der 
Papste 1832/1931. Verlagsanstalt Benziger 

Co., Einsiedeln (Schweiz), Kéln, 1935. 
Cloth, 128 p. Fr. 3.80, M. 3.15. 


Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche. Vol. vii, Maure- 
tanien bis Patrologie. St. Louis, Mo., B. 
Herder Book Company. VIII, 1039. $7.75. 
What .Der Grosse Herder has done for the 
vast field of profane knowledge the present 
Lexikon is doing for the sacred sciences. If 
the former has won universal applause, we may 
confidently predict the same happy outcome for 
its religious counterpart, for it is based on the 
same principles and follows the same high tra- 
ditions of scholarship. Now also a quicker 
tempo may be expected in the appearance of the 
still outstanding volumes so that the work will 
be soon available in its totality. 


By way of general comment it may be stated 
that the work occupies a unique position inas- 
much as it is the most up-to-date of its kind and 
best adapted to practical use. Whilst it is com- 
prehensive in scope and offers all information 
desirable in an encyclopedia, it nevertheless 
keeps within the limits which fit it for a private 
library. Its place is on the bookshelves of every 
scholar who wishes to be abreast of theological 
research. 


The present volume reaches out into many 
fields and touches on many topics. History, 
philosophy, liturgy, dogmatic theology, canon 
law, biography, music, biblical lore, patristics, 
sociology and architecture are represented and 
the questions pertaining to these related de- 
partments of the sacred sciences are all treated 
in scholarly fashion, mostly by men whose 
authority in their specialty is universally rec- 
ognized. It becomes apparent on careful peru- 
sal that the writers have put their very best 
into these articles, which, though crowded with 
information, observe a beautiful proportion and 
the right measure. 


Without intending thereby to disparage 
others we single out a few subjects which are 
of particularly timely interest and may be re- 
garded as typical of the spirit and method 
dominating the entire work. There is an ex- 
cellent article on man, giving in the briefest 
compass what belongs to anthropology. Cardi- 
nal Mercier receives a very fine appreciation, 
free from all narrow national prejudice. The 
sacrifice of the Mass is treated with the fulness 
which the importance of the subject demands. 
The article on Mexico gives all the information 
necessary to understand the present situation 
of that unfortunate country. In aceord with 
the recent development of missions and mis- 
Sionary theory this subject is discussed in its 
varlous aspects. Quite a modern note is inject- 
ed into the article on parapsychology (occul- 
tism and kindred phenomena). In this man- 
ner we could go on and point out a number of 
exceptionally good items, but it may suffice if 
we assure the reader that on every page he will 
find reliable information made quickly acces- 


‘sible by an admirable technique of condensa- 


tion. 
C. BRUEHL 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Ehren-Vorsitzender: Most Rey. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bischof von Fargo; Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Schriftfiihrer: H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pris. des C. Wks 
Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, 
S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, 
Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. Wm. Hecken- 
kamp, Quincy, IIll.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. Shy en 
Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Seipel im Lichte unserer Tage. 
if 


Hs ist nicht angangig, Personen und Dinge, 
die auf verschiedenen Ebenen liegen, miteinan- 
der zu vergleichen, ‘sie in Relation zu bringen. 
So ist es nicht angangig, ja nicht anstandig, z. 
B. Heilige mit Kriegshelden, Gelehrte mit Par- 
teifitihrern, Casaren mit Oekonomen, Bankiers 
mit Bischéfen in Vergleich zu setzen. Doch ist 
es wohl méglich, die klaffenden Gegensitze, die 
die verschiedenen Wertebenen voneinander 
trennen, recht deutlich erscheinen zu lassen. 

Zwei diametral entgegensetzte Personen rei- 
zen in diesen Tagen zu dieser Schau der Anti- 
thesen, nur dass aus ihr keine Synthese erwach- 
sen kann, da Himmel und Holle, Ewigkeiten un- 
ermesslich zwischen ihnen liegen. Diese beiden 
auf verschiedenen Wertebenen wirkenden und 
doch im selben Beruf schaffenden Personen 
sind Ignaz Seipel und Adolf Hitler. Eigentlich 
ist es eine Blasphemie, diese zwei Namen in 
einem Atemzug zu nennen. Und doch muss man 
es; denn der Kampf ihrer Geister ist wie der 
Streit Michael-Luzifer am Anbeginn der Schopf- 
ung. So sei vor allem Hittlers “Mein Kampf” 
und Seipels “Nation und Staat” in das Licht 
kritischer Beleuchtung geriickt und so einer- 
seits das lichte Geistige, andererseits das trieb- 
haft Animalische aufgezeigt. 

Hitler sagt (“Mein Kampf” S. 272): ,,Die 
Siinde wider Blut und Rasse ist die Erbstinde 
dieser Welt und das Ende einer sich ihr erge- 
- benden Menschheit.” Das ist, kurz charakteri- 
siert, Rassenmaterialismus, der mindestens 
ebenso wiist und einfaltig ist wie der Wirt- 
schaftsmaterialismus der Marxisten. 

Seipel sagt (“Nation und Staat” S. 28 ff): 
,,Rasse ist etwas Schwankendes, Variables, eine 
‘qualitas occulta’ vollkommen unbrauchbar fiir 
die Vélkerpsychologie, da man aus dem Strudel 
ihrer Mischungen zu keinen greifbaren klaren 


Ergebnissen,’Formen und Bestimmungen kom- 


men kann.” Das ist das Gegenteil der hitleri- 
- schen Auffassung, ist demiitige Bescheidenheit 
des Wissenden und Ahnenden gegeniiber der 
- Prapotenz blutigen Ignorantentums, gelauterte 


Faustseele gegen Wagnerseele. Seipel sagt zu 
diesem Thema an derselben Stelle weiter: ,»,Die- 
ses ungeklarte Rassenprinzip nun gar auf ein 
einzelnes Volk in iiberstrenger Weise anwenden 
zu wollen und ihm seine Lebensméglichkeiten 
zu unterbinden, geht zuriick auf Instinkte, die 
doch durch Kultur und Civilisation iiberwunden 
werden sollen.”’ 

Damit hat Seipel nicht nur den Rassenanti- 
semitismus, sondern auch seinen Hauptvertre- 
ter Hitler ad absurdum gefiihrt, da er ihm vor- 
kulturelle, vorcivilisatorische Geisteshaltung, 
also im Tierischen steckengebliebene Instinkt- 
haftigkeit vorwirft. 

Hitler sagt (“Mein Kampf” S. 431): ,,Die 
menschliche Kultur liegt ausschliesslich im Vor- 
handensein einer zur Kultur befahigten Rasse’’ 
(S. 434). ,,Somit ist der héchste Zweck des vél- 
kischen Staates die Sorge um die Erhaltung 
derjenigen rassischen Urelemente, die die 
Schonheit und Wiirde eines hodheren Menschen- 
tums schaffen” (S. 444). ,,Es gibt nur ein hei- 
ligstes Menschenrecht und dieses Recht ist zu- 
gleich die heiligste Verpflichtung, nimlich: da- 
fiir zu sorgen, dass das Blut rein erhalten 
bleibt.”” Das ist Vergotterung des Menschen, 
letzten Endes Selbstanbetung, jenes uralte 
“Der Mensch ist das Mass aller Dinge,”’ das 
Kallikles dem ‘“‘Daimonion ti” des Sokrates, der 
arora in der Menschenbrust entgegen- 

atts 

Seipel verwirft diesen Standpunkt, indem er 
sagt: (“Nation und Staat” S. 40 und vorheri- 
ge): ,,Nicht das Blutmassige, das heute so. ger- 
ne tiberschatzt wird, sondern die Lebensgemein- 
schaft, . .. ist das, was das Dasein von Volk 
und Nation bedingt... Also ist Nationalitat 
eine Kulturgemeinschaft, wie ja auch der Aus- 
druck Nation im Deutschen gleicherweise einen 
Kulturbegriff ausdriickt wie das ‘nationalita’ 
der Italiener und das ‘natio’ der alten Romer.’’: 

Hitler sagt weiter: ,,Die gesamte Bildungs- 
und Erziehungsarbeit des voélkischen Staates 
muss ihre Kroénung darin finden, dass sie den 
Rassesinn und das Rassegefiihl instinkt- und 
verstandesmiassig in Herz und Gehirn der ihr 
anvertrauten Jugend hineinbrennt’” (‘‘Mein 
Kampf” S. 476/477). Hitler gibt hier Anwei- 
sung zur Verfiihrung der Jugend im Sinne der 
materialistischen Rassenirrlehre. Das Betriib- 
liche fiir den sehr eigenbewussten Hitler an der 
Geschichte ist, dass er mit seiner Ansicht nicht 
einmal originell ist. Seipel zitiert (S. 31) in 
seinem beriihmten Buch “Nation und Staat,’’ 
1916, einen gewissen Robert Miiller, der fiir 
Oesterreich-Ungarn von der ‘“Zucht” einer 
“Reichsrasse” schwarmt, d. h., er, der Herr Ro- 
bert Miiller, erwartet sich die Lésung des oster- 
reichischen Nationalititenproblems davon, dass 
simtliche Oesterreicher auf Grund ihrer Staats- 
zugehorigkeit immer mehr zu einer ‘“Rasse”’ 
verschmelzen. Als Beispiel von Rassen, wie er 
sie meint, fiihrt er die Rémer, Juden und die 
neopacifische Rasse, worunter er Amerikaner 
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und Australier versteht, an. Innerhalb Central- 
Europas unterscheidet er vier Rassen: die deut- 
sche, die dsterreichische, die balkanische und 
die tiirkische. ,,Diese ganze Theorie geht,” wie 
Seipel dazu kritisch bemerkt, “aus einer Ueber- 
spannung des Staatsgedankens hervor: ‘Ein 
Reich ziichtete einen Menschen, nicht der 
Mensch baute sich ein Reich.’ Solche Ueber- 
treibungen sind unseres Erachtens schadlich 
und man sollte sich durch den scheinbar ‘hoch- 
patriotischen’ Schwung, der ihnen eigen, nicht 
fiir sie gewinnen lassen....’’ Hitler hat diese 
Auffassungen in tibertriebenem Deutschhoch- 
mut auf die Spitze getrieben. Er wird dadurch 
geradezu undeutsch; er wird russisch-slawisch, 
nur viel enger, als gewisse russische Denker, 
bei denen wir eine Uebertreibung der organi- 
satorischen Bedeutung des Landes finden. Da- 
bei fassen diese aber das ‘Land’ nicht eigent- 
lich mehr im ganz natiirlichen Sinne, sondern 
als die organische Verbindung des bebauten 
Landes und damit aller Einzelgemeinden zu ei- 
ner grossen Gemeinde auf. So Konstantin Ak- 
sakow, der im Gegensatz zum Land den Staat 
als eine rein dausserliche, dem Volk mehr aufge- 
zwungene als ihm natiirliche Organisation be- 
trachtet. Hochinteressantes auf diesem Gebiet 
weiss auch der gelehrte friihere Prasident der 
Tschechoslovakei, Masaryk, in seinem grundle- 
genden Werk “Zur russischen Geschichts- und 
Religionsphilosophie” (I. S. 235) zu berichten. 
Von besonderem Reiz ist es, hier die gemeinsa- 
men Urwurzeln von Nationalsozialismus und 
Bolschewismus blosszulegen in Bodenkult und 
Rassenkult, der von gewissen sich besonders ur- 
tiimlich glaubenden Schichten gepflegt wird. 
Dadurch kommt aber in beiden Gefiihlsspharen 
eine Umkehrung ins Triebhafte statt Erlosung 
aus dem Triebhaften. 

Seipel gibt auch hier die Mitte (“Nation und 
Staat”.S. 33): ,,.Die Heimat ist kein bloss ma- 
terielles Gut. Aus dem Boden sprossen seelische 
Werte hervor; sie sind es, die in erster Linie 
die Heimatgenossen aneinander schliessen. Der 
Weg von der materiellen Giitergemeinschaft 
zur geistigen ist tiberhaupt kein weiter. Das 
kommt von der Doppelnatur des Menschen, der 
auch das Materielle mit seinem Geist erfasst 
und mit seiner geistigen Arbeit es selbst. ver- 
Seistict ue 

Hitler sieht in der Staatsautoritat “die sou- 
verane Verkorperung des Selbsterhaltungstrie- 
bes eines Volkstums auf der Erde,” folglich 
auch des Selbsterhaltungstriebes der das Volk 
bildenden Einzelnen, also letzten Endes Kampf 
aller gegen alle, da er das Ordnungsprinzip 
ganz ignoriert. 


Seipel sagt hingegen: ,,Die Menschen werden 
durch die mannigfaltigen Interessen, die sie nur 
im Zusammenwirken vieler verwirklichen k6n- 
nen, zu einer eigenen Art von Organisation ge- 
drangt. Ein geregeltes Zusammenwirken gibt 
es namlich nur dort, wo eine Autoritat vorhan- 
den ist, die das Wollen und Tun der Einzelnen 


wirksam auf das gemeinsame Ziel hinordnet. 
Der Staat ist nun jene auf Interessengemein- 
schaft gegriindete und in der Unterordnung 
unter eine die Einzelkrafte im Dienst des Ge- 
meinwohls zusammenfassende Autoritat be- 
stehende Organisation, die das allseitige Wohl- 
befinden ihrer Angehérigen (also nicht blos ei- 
ner Partei oder Kaste, wie es derzeit in Hitler- 
deutschland und Sowjetrussland der Fall ist. 
Der Verf.) zum Ziel hat und zugleich die Mittel 
besitzt, um dieses Ziel ohne Unterwerfung un- 
ter eine andere Organisation der gleichen Ord- 
nung zu erreichen... Nach unserer Definition 
des Staates hat dieser das allseitige Wohl aller 
seiner Angehorigen zum Ziel. Er hat es daher 
nicht nur mit den einzelnen Staatsbiirgern als 
Individuen zu tun. Deren allseitiges Wohlbefin- 
den schliesst ein, dass auch ihre Familie, ihr 
Stamm, ihr Volk, ihre Nation, ihre Gemeinde, 
ihre Kirche und iiberhaupt alle erlaubten Or- 
ganisationen, denen sie von Natur atis oder 
durch freien Willen angehoren, zu ihrem Recht 
kommen. Der Staat, der nur Staatsbiirger, der 
Regent, der nur Untertanen geiten lassen woll- 
te, ohne sich um die mancherlei Verbande zu 
kiimmern, in denen diese nun einmal stehen, 
machte sich seine Aufgabe allzu leicht.” 


Das sind andere Anschauungen, als die von 
Adolf Hitler vertretenen krausen Unbegriffe. 
Das Ideengebaude Seipels gleicht einem wunder- 
baren gotischen Dom, der durch seine Geschlos- 
senheit itiberwaltigend wirkt; die Gedanken des 
Nationalsozialismus sind kaum einer primitiven 
Wohnhohle der Neandertalmenschen zu verglei- 
chen, denn zu jener Zeit gab es doch schon Ver- 
suche zur Verschénerung und Aesthetisierung 
des Lebens. Man wiirde den Hohlenbewohnern 
der Steinzeit bitter unrecht tun, wollte man sie 
mit dem Hitlerzeitalter vergleichen, denn sie 
hatten ihre Sitten und Gesetze, ein streng pa- 
triarchalisch geordnetes Rechtleben, wihrend 
die Vertreter des Nationalsozialismus auf dem 
besten Wege sind, das bekannte scharfe Epi- 
gramm Grillparzers zu verwirklichen, seine 
Voraussagung, wohin der Weg der neueren 
Bildung fiihren werde. An dieser furchtbaren 
Tatsache riitteln auch nicht die Versuche auch- 
katholischer und auchdésterreichischer Ganz- 
und Halbintelligenzler, die Justizmorde des 29. 
und 30. Juni 1934 zu beminteln und zu besché- 
nigen. Was hat man doch iiber die standrecht: 
liche Erschiessung des Herzogs von Enghien 
durch Napoleon Bonaparte geschrieben und ge- 
richtet und den Korsen zum Despoten gestem- 
pelt wegen dieses einen Falles!!) Und nun fin- 
den so und so viele prominente Katholiken, so 
und so viele katholische Schriftsteller und Jour- 
nalisten, die sich so gern auf den Mut des Heili- 
gen Ambrosius dem Kaiser Theodosius gegen- 
uber berufen, aus weiss Gott was fiir opportu- 


1) Keineswegs! Man denke nur an die Erschiessung 
des Buchhandlers Palm und die Ermordung, im Ge- 
fangnis, des von Napoleon nach Europa gelockten 
Fihrers des Aufstandes auf Santo Domingo, Toussaint. 
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nistischen Grundsdtzen (NB. die man vormals 
beim deutschen Centrum und der Bayrischen 
Volkspartei nicht genug in Grund und Boden 
hinein verdammen konnte!) nicht einmal Mut 
zu einem Wort des geringsten Tadels den recht- 
losen Erschiessungen auf Adolf Hitlers Befehl 
gegenitiber. Goerres hat der ungleich milderen 
und juristisch fundamentierten Despotie des 
nachnapoleonischen Preussen gegeniiber eine 
mannlichere Haltung bewahrt. Es sind eben 
nicht alle Menschen zu Helden geboren. 
Dr. BERNARD BIRK?) 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Man hat es fiir gut befunden, die kirchliche Liebes- 
tatigkeit durch ein staatlich geregeltes System des 
Wohltuns zu verdrangen; aber keine menschliche Ein- 
richtung lasst sich finden, die an die Stelle der christ- 
lichen Caritas treten kénnte, der Caritas, die sich ganz 
dem Nutzen des Nachsten widmet. Nur die Kirche al- 
lein besitzt jene Kraft, ist diese doch, stammt sie nicht 
aus dem Herzen Jesu, ohnmiachtig und nichtig. 

Leo XIII. 


Von der Pflege guter Lekttire. 


In den kathol. Kreisen unseres Landes macht 
man, unsers Erachtens, allgemein den Fehler, 
bereits zufrieden zu sein, wenn junge Leute sog. 
katholische Romane lesen, anstatt die nichtka- 
tholischer Verfasser. Wir stimmen, anderer- 
seits, vollkommen mit Alb. Miller, Kantonsbib- 
liothekar zu Luzern, tiberein, der in den “‘Anna- 
len” des Schweizer kathol. Volksvereins erklart: 

,Neben der belletristischen Literatur sollte besonders 
die Lektiire von belehrenden Biichern geférdert werden. 
Der mannliche Jugendliche steht unmittelbar vor der 
Berufswahl. Der Ernst des Lebens greift bereits mit 
harter Hand ins Jugendland. Fiir diese Stufe sollte 
auch in jeder Schulbiicherei reichlich Literatur vorhan- 
den sein, die in das Berufsleben hintiberleitet. Biicher tiber 
Selbsterziehung, Biographien vorblidlicher Menschen, 
packende welt- und kulturgeschichtliche Bilder, heimat- 
kundliche Literatur, Biicher tiber die weite Welt, tiber 
Naturkunde und Technik, Schriften mit beruflichem 
Einschlag und vor allem auch eine grosse Auswahl von 
Beschaftigungsliteratur sollten die freien Lesestunden 
der Heranwachsenden ausfiillen kénnen.”3) 

Allerdings ist die Auswahl katholischer, in 
englischer Sprache erschienenen Schriften die- 
ser Art recht beschrankt. Doch gibt es, ande- 
rerseits, von Nichtkatholiken verfasste Biicher 
aus dem Gebiete der Literatur, Naturkunde und 
Technik, die man getrost katholischen Jugend- 
lichen in die Hande legen darf. Die kathol. 
Presse sollte sich angelegen sein lassen, Listen 
dieser Art zu verbreiten. An besseren Lebens- 
beschreibungen haben wir keinen direkten Man- 
gel; doch sollte man sich zu nicht geringem Teil 
auf solche aus neuer Zeit beschranken, oder jene 


2) Der Verfasser, Hr. Dr. Bernhard Birk in Wien, 
ver6éffentlichte im Jahre 1932 die vielgenannte Schrift: 
“Dr. Ignaz Seipel. Ein désterreichisches und _ europa- 
isches Schicksal.” Regensburg, Verlagsanstalt G. J. 
Manz. 

3) Loe. cit. Marz, pp. 82-83. 
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aus ganz alter Zeit. Zu viele katholische 
Biographien des 19. Jahrhunderts leiden an 
einer Sentimentalitaét, die dem Menschen von 
heute widersteht. Wir wiirden z. B. gar nicht 
daran denken, ein aus dem Franzosischen tiber- 
setztes Heiligenleben einem jungen Katholiken 
oder einem Konvertiten in die Hand zu geben, 
ohne es auf seinen Sentimentalitiatsgehalt vor- 
her gepriift zu haben. Ein musterhaftes Heili- 
genleben, das die Vorschriften der historischen 
Methode befolgt, ist das des Hl]. Clemens Maria 
Hofbauer von Hofer. Allerdings erwartet es 
einen ernsten Geist vom Leser. 


Zum Schluss noch eine Bemerkung: die ge- 
genwartige Generation liest, allzemein gespro- 
chen, in Biichern; sie liest jedoch keine Bii- 
cher mehr. Man muss die Menschen wieder 
lehren, zu lesen, und zwar, edle Lektiire zu pfle- 
gen. Frommelnde Lektiire — und sie wird in 
Massen produziert — ist unsers Erachtens fast 
so gefahrlich wie schlechte Lektiire. Sie erregt 
Abneigung gegen alles Religidse. Wir sprechen 
aus Erfahrung. Daher erklarten wir bereits 
zum 6ftern, den amerikanischen Katholiken tue 
nichts so not wie Volksschriftsteller von der 
zeit- und landesgemiassen Art eines Martin von 
Cochem, Alban Stolz, eines Heinrich Mohr, um 
nur einen der Neueren zu nennen, und eines Ge- 
schichtenschreibers, wie es der protestantische 
Pfarrer Jeremias Gotthelf war, dessen ausge- 
wahlte Schriften der katholische Verlag Herder 
u. Co. vor etlichen Jahren veroffentlichte. Uns 
fehlt sodann auch ein Coloma, jener spanische 
Jesuit, dessen Novellen dazu angetan waren, 
dem katholischen Spanien die Augen zu 6ffnen, 
indem ihr Verfasser bereits vor fiinfzig Jahren 
auf die Gefahren verschiedener Art hinwies, die 
nun in jiingsten Jahren die Revolution in Spa- 
nien moglich gemacht haben. 

EO Paks 


Ein ‘‘Einkehrtag fur Bauern.” 


Denkt und fiihlt der katholische, einer Union 
angehorender Arbeiter katholisch? Ist er sich 
der Verpflichtungen, die ihm, als Arbeiter, das 
christliche Sittengesetz auferlegt, bewusst? 
Weiss er, was sein Gewissen von ihm fordern 
muss, wenn in der Union die Lohnfrage und der 
Strike zur Rede kommen? Weiss er, dass er 
verpflichtet ist, jede Gewalttatigkeit zu vermei- 
den und allen ungerechten Forderungen zu wi- 
dersprechen ? 

Die Kirche weiss wohl, wenn sie durch Pap- 
ste wie Pius X. und Pius XI. die Forderung 
stellt, der katholische, in neutralen Arbeiterver- 
banden organisierte Arbeiter, miisse ausserdem 
einem katholischen Arbeitervereine angehoren. 
Und gerade diese gibt es nicht in unserem Lan- 
de. Ebenso wenig kennen wir eine katholische 
Arbeiterpresse. In der Schweiz dagegen er- 
scheint “Der Arbeiter’, obligatorisches Organ 
der katholischen Arbeiter-Vereine der Schweiz, 
bereits im dreiundvierzigsten Jahrgange. 


Es ist zwecklos von einer Erneuerung der 
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Gesellschaft zu reden, so lange unsere katholi- 
schen Arbeiter, Farmer, Handler und Vertreter 
gelehrter Stinde keine katholische, standesge- 
misse Schulung erlangt haben. Wie es gemacht 
werden muss, das katholische Volk fiir die Er- 
neuerung der Gesellschaft zu erziehen, verrat 
folgende, einem Exemplar des schweizerischen 
“Arbeiters” entnommene Mitteilung. Unlangst 
wurde in der Oberwaid ein Hinkehrtag fiir Bau- 
ern abgehalten. Dieser Hinkehrtag, ,,welcher zu 
einem jahrlichen Bediirfnis geworden ist,” be- 
handelte folgende Gegenstinde: 

1. Der Beruf, ein Weg zu Gott. 2. Was uns nottut. 
3. Im gemeinsamen Kampfe. 4. Bauerliches Standesbe- 
wusstsein. 5. Lebe mit der Kirche! 6. Berufsstandische 
Ordnung und Bauernstand. 7. Heim und Heimat treu. 

Leiter war ein Pfarrer, ,,der sich mit der 
Bauernfrage andauernd beschaftigt.””, Auch wir 
miissen begreifen lernen, dass unsere Bestrebun- 
gen sich mit den einzelnen Standen befassen 
miissen, als Vorstufe der Erneuerung der Ge- 
sellschaft im Geiste der Enzyklika Quadrage- 
simo anno. 


Guter Rat. 


Das Marzheft der von Rev. P. Augustin, O. 
S.B., Pfarrer zu Strasburg in Nord-Dakota, 
veroffentlichten monatlichen “‘Vereinsnachrich- 
ten” des Staatsverbands Nord-Dakota enthalt 
eine Anzahl von fiir den Gebrauch von Lese- 
u. Studienzirkeln recht geeigneten Anregungen. 
An erster Stelle sei genannt die kleine Abhand- 
lung itiber schlechte Lektiire; sodann der Auf- 
satz tiber die Wichtigkeit des Katechismus und 
die Notwendigkeit, inn immer wieder als Lek- 
tiire zu verwenden. Der Verfasser der Abhand- 
lung schreibt, er wage es, unseren Vereinsleu- 
ten und allen Katholiken itiberhaupt, auf ein 
kleines, aber tiberaus wichtiges Biichlein auf- 
merksam zu machen, den katholischen Kate- 
chismus. 

Die weiteren Ausfiihrungen iiber die grund- 
legende Bedeutung des Katechismus erinnern 
uns an eine Episode aus dem Leben des Konver- 
titen Dr. Eduard Preuss. Als er, von der Gna- 
de gedrangt, Generalvikar Muehlsiepen, St. 
Louis, aufsuchte, um sich bei ihm Rat zu holen, 
liess sich der kluge Priester in keine langen 
Auseindersetzungen mit dem protestantischen 
Theologen ein, sondern iibergab ihm den katho- 
lischen Katechismus, der die Quintessenz der 
christlichen Lehre, wie sie die unfehlbare Kir- 
che vertritt, enthalt. Und Dr. Preuss nahm das 
Biichelchen nicht nur an, sondern er studierte 
es auch und meldete sich dann zum EFintritt in 
die Kirche. 

Eduard Preuss war Doktor der Philosophie 
und Doktor der Theologie; beide akademischen 
Grade waren ihm von der Universitit Berlin 
verliehen worden. Auch war er der Verfasser 
einer Anzahl, vom lutherischen Standpunkte 
aus betrachtet, hervorragender theologischer 
Werke. Eines dieser bekimpfte das Dogma von 
der Unbefleckten Empfangnis; Dr. Preuss ver- 


trat stets die Ansicht, die Mutter Gottes ha- 
be ihn trotzdem in die Kirche gezogen, aber auf 
dem Wege der Demiitigungen und der Verfol- 
gung. 

Die von uns 6fters genannten “‘Vereinsnach- 
richten” vernachlassigen jedoch keineswegs, 
ihre Leser iiber den C. V., den Frauenbund und 
die Einzelvereine des Nord-Dakota Staatsver- 
bandes zu unterrichten. U. a. wird in dem an- 
gefiihrten Heft die Ansicht vertreten, der 
Staatsverband Nord-Dakota solle sich bemiihen, 
einen Delegaten nach San Antonio zu entsen- 
den, wie es Prisident Eibeck und die Prasiden- 
tin des natl. Frauenbundes, Frau Mary Filser 
Lohr, vorgeschlagen haben. 


Von unseren Schutzlingen in Brasilien. 


Von unsern Russlindern im brasilianischen 
Urwald ist 6fters Kunde an uns gelangt! Nicht 
nur die fiir den Hilfsverein bestimmte Gabe zur 
Bestreitung der Unkosten eines Arztes hat un- 
sere Kolonisten erreicht, sondern auch die Gabe 
fiir deren Schulfonds. Mit Hilfe des Zuschusses 
fiir die Besoldung des Lehrers, $75, erwartet 
man gut auskommen zu kénnen. Am 8. Januar 
schrieb man uns: ,,Dank dieser Spende, war es 
uns endlich méglich, einen Lehrer fiir Aguinhas 
zu erlangen. Ende dieses Monats soll der Schul- 
unterricht beginnen.” 


Der Herausgeber des “Wanderer” hatte der 
C. St. zehn Freiexemplare zu Verfiigung ge- 
stellt; deren eines bestimmten wir fiir die 
kleine Kolonie der deutschen Russlander_in 
Brasilien. Nun schreibt uns deren Fiihrer, Hr. 
A. Keller, auch dariiber: 

»Die letzte Post brachte die ersten zwei Nummern 
des trefflichen Blattes, ‘Der Wanderer’. Das Blatt ent- 
halt reichen Lesestoff, gut katholischer Art und anderes 
mehr, worauf wir besonderen Wert legen. Der Central- 
Stelle sowohl wie auch dem Hrn. Schriftleiter des ‘Wan- 
derers’ spreche ich unsern herzlichsten und verbind- 
lichsten Dank fiir diese grosse Gefalligkeit aus.” 

Die Zukunft dieser endlich zur Ruhe gelang- 
ten Flichtlinge scheint sich nun giinstiger ge- 
stalten zu wollen. ,,Aguinhas hat bis heute (an- 
fangs Dezember) 500,000 Tabakpflanzen ausge- 
setzt,” heisst es in dem Brief. ,,Sollte der Ta- 
bak gut anwachsen, dann kénnen wir einen 
zweihundertprozentigen Aufstieg erreichen.” 
Im Durchschnitt habe Aguinhas tiichtig gear- 
beitet in den letzten Monaten, fiigt der Schrei- 
ber hinzu, und so manche Nachbarkolonie darin 
tibertroffen. 


Auch Bestehendes in Missionen gefahrdet. 


Die Not der schweren Zeit, die sich den ka- 
tholishen Missionaren deutscher Zunge so fiihl- 
bar macht, drangt u. a. den hochwst. Bischof 
Thomas Spreiter, O.S.B., Apost. Vikar von 
Eshowe, Zululand, seinem jiingsten Schreiben 
an uns folgende Auskunft einfliessen zu lassen: 

»soeben habe ich in der bei Aschendorff in Miinster 


erscheinenden Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft ge- 
lesen, dass die deutschen Missionen wohl.am meisten 


